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THE DISASTROUS FIRE AT LABRADO4 


on January 27th last which destroyed the whole Moravian Mission Settlement; 
Makkovik, including the Church and Mission House, Boarding School, Nurseq 
Home and various Stores and Workshops, has added a crippling blow to 
financial load and at least 


£4500 IS STILL NEEDED 


to make good the damage. Unfortunately no Company will undertake insuran 
of property in Labrador where, for several months of the year, there is no a 
water because of the intensity of the cold. 


If you have not already helped, will you please do so now? We must rebuild | f 
soon as possible. 


Address: Horace E. Linpsgy, Hon, Secretary. 
Sonlen Association ‘nanlhed of 14 NEW BRIDGE STRE 


= LONDON, E.C.4. 
Moravian 


* A British Society directed by a British E 
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THE WORLD’S 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(British Organisation) 


For Over 
100 Years 


‘The World’s Evangelical Alliance has, under 
God, used its wide experience of contact 
and co-operation to unite fellow-believers 
in many lands. 


Its influence is world-wide and it is an 
ganisation capable of rapid expansion and 
dily adaptable to modern conditions. 


‘It has now entered upon the second 

century of its service to Christendom. It 

-has now in progress, under God’s guidance, 

a great forward movement: its ‘* New 

h Advance,’’ for which an appeal for £100,000 
j is being made. 


The Alliance seeks to become increasingly 
ailying centre for ALL Evangelical Churches 

Christians. Its motto is *‘ Unum Corpus 
us in Christo.”’ 

It seeks to strengthen the unity existing 

tween Evangelicals of all denominations 
sand nations. /t is its purpose to spread the 
Gospel by al! means within its power, par- 
‘ticularly in calling Christians everywhere to 

) Prayer to the ‘‘Lord of the Harvest.’’ The 
Universal Week of Prayer has proved a source 
of inestimable blessing for more than a 
undred years, and becomes increasingly 
fruitful as its influence spreads. 

The Alliance continues its intensive work 
in the interests of Religious Liberty, which 
is a matter of Evangelical concern, calling for 
vigilance and united action. 

The Alliance has just initiated a united 
campaign of Evangelical affirmation and active 
Evangelism. It is seeking to win men and 
women to Christ by every means that per- 

F sonal or united opportunities and circum- 
| Stances can provide. This is an urgent appeal 
a your personal help. 
a‘ 
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Selected 
Publications 


The Survival of eee 
Stafford Cripps, K.C., . 

The Challenge of the nad to Christianity and the 
Churches. By the late Viscount Bennett, P.C. le 
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Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, P.C. 2d. 
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M.A. 2d. 


By the Re. Hon. Sir 


By Professor 
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His Part in the Reformation. By the 

1d. 
By 
2d. 
By 


By the 


The World’s Evangelical Alliance and Fundamental 
Christianity. By Henry Martyn Gooch, M.B.E. 2d. 


Centenary Booklets 


Now on general sale—price 2d. each 


A Call to Evangelism—" 
preach . 

One Hundred Years—100 Achievements. A brief 
survey of the Century's Progress in World Evangelisa- 
tion. By Henry Martyn Gooch, M.B.E., General 
Secretary of the World's Evangelical Alliance. 

Prayer Fellowship. By Rev. Hugh R. Gough, O.B.E., 
M.A., With suggested topics for prayer. 

The Wondrous Book The Bible. By the Rt. 
C. M. Chavasse, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., D.D. 

Past—the story. Present—the opportunities. 
Future—the call. By Rev. J. Chalmers Lyon, Hon. 
Secretary. 


into all the world, and 


Rev. 


All the above (and other publications) may be obtained from any Bookseller or from the 


WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


Telephone : 
MUSEUM 
0019 


30 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 
Cheques and Postal Orders (crossed ‘‘ Barclays Bank, Ltd.’ 
should be made payable to the ‘* 


Telegrams: 
) ** Christendom 
World’s Evangelical Alliance,” Westcent London ”* 


and addressed as above. 
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A Series on Missionary Principles and Practice. 
The Complete Series of 14 for 7/6 post free. 
Single copies 9d. each, postage extra. 


FIELD SURVEY SERIES 


Detailed Surveys of each Mission Field. 
A complete Series of 7, prepaid for 5/— post free. 
To be completed by close of year. Single copies 
1/- each, postage extra. Illustrations and Maps. 


NOW READY 
No.1 INDIA—Land of the Ladder 

















96 VICTORIA STREET 


By S. R. BURGOYNE, B.D. 


No.2 THE ARCTIC—Land of Snowmen 


By MAURICE S. FLINT 


The BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


LONDON, S.W.1 




















HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


Books Wanted for disposal to students 
by gift or purchase. 


The Koran 
Translated by E. H. Palmer, either the 
World’s Classics series, or the larger two- 
volume edition that was published in ‘* The 
Sacred Books of the East,” vol. vi. 



















The Teaching of the Qur’an 
By Dr. Stanton, S.P.C.K., London, 1919. 


Indian Isiam 


By Dr. M, T. Titus, New York, Oxford 
U.P., 1930. 





Muhammadan Objections to 
Christianity 


By Dr. Tisdall, published by the S.P.C.K., 
1915, 


Please mail available copies to 
THe LIBRARIAN, 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 























SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-4-5 and 8732 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 
The School provides instruction 
in most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 

eight departments : 

India and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 
Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 
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NEW BOOKS! 


INDIA CALLING 
By T. HOWARD SOMERVELL 
For years people have been asking for ‘ another 
book about Neyyoor Hospital.’ Here it is at 
last, by the man who brought Neyyoor up to its 
present fine modern standard, the largest medical 
mission in India. And here, too, are Or. Somer- 
vell’s observations on India and India’s needs. 
The fruit of twenty years’ experience. The illus- 
trations are from the doctor’s own photographs, 
with a coloured frontispiece, from one of his 
paintings. Price 6s., postage 4d. 


END OF AN ERA 
By E. ROWLANDS 


. Here is the story of our Central China Mission dur- 


ing the years of war, beginning with the Japanese 
invasion of China. It tells how the Christian 
Church bore its part, mini ing to refug 
cheering the afflicted, carrying on with courage 
and patience during occupation. It also gives an 
account of the Central China missionaries’ ex- 
perience ininternment. This is a valuable record 
of the testing time of the Chinese Church. 

Price 3s. 6d., postage 3d. 

CHINA’S HOUR 
By T. COCKER BROWN 
Fresh from his Secretarial visit to China, Mr 
Brown gives us this splendid report of China and 
the Church in its present setting. To read this 
book is to be given fresh hope, a wider outlook, 
an increased sense of fellowship and under- 
standing. Price 2s. 6d., postage 3d. 
WINIFRED COXON OF CHINA 
By E. HOPE-BELL 

The biography of the great missionary education- 
ist continues the series ‘ The Man and the Work’ 
in which the attempt is made to show one par- 
ticular aspect of the missionary job through the 
focus of one personality. 

Price 1s. 6d., postage 2d. 
Already published in this Series, 
LAVINGTON HART OF TIENTSIN 

By A. P. CULLEN 


MOORE OF THE COPPER BELT 


ALFRED SADD OF THE GILBERTS 
‘ Price 1s. each, postage 2d. 


MADAGASCAR LOOKS AHEAD 
By G. E. BURTON 
THE SOUTH SEAS LOOK AHEAD 
By P. KIGHTLEY 
Whether at home or abroad, there is the same 
need of the Missionary dynamic. In a crisp and 
factual fashion, a picture is drawn of the present 
work in these countries, and the situation is 
outlined which confronts the Church and mission 
In these fields. 


Already published in this Series, 
INDIA LOOKS AHEAD 
By E. E. TIDBALL 
BRITAIN LOOKS AHEAD 
By N. A. TURNER-SMITH 
AFRICA LOOKS AHEAD 
By J. KENNETH MAIN 
PAPUA LOOKS AHEAD 
By P. CHATTERTON 
Price 9d. each, postage 2d. 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


@ Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 
x 











World Christianity 
Yesterday Today Tomorrow 
by HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, D.D. 


A searching examination of the situation of the 
Church in the world today and the prospect for 
Christianity in the world of tomorrow, by an 
outstanding leader in the Christian life of America 
and in the world-wide ecumenical movement. 

8s 6d net 


Religious Liberty 
by CECIL NORTHCOTT 


Religious liberty is threatened in many parts of the 
modern world. It is important that the situation 
and its implications should be faced and under- 


stood, 6s net 


The Church and the 
Churches 


by K. L. CARRICK SMITH 


“The best kind of introduction to the beliefs, 
organisation and spiritual characteristics of the 
great Christian Churches.”—Religion in Education. 

78 6d net 


Men and Women 
by GILBERT RUSSELL, M.B., Ch.B. 


The author, who is both doctor and parson, 
discusses the deep issues and meanings in the 
relations between men and women as well as 


practical problems of today. 6s net 


Science and Humanity 


by F. B. WELBOURN 


The claim is being made by many that the 
“scientific attitude” offers the only world-view 
adequate to the modern situation. Christianity, 
it is said, has served its turn but is now irrelevant. 
This new form of the conflict between science 
and religion is the subject of this book. 48 net 


SCM PRESS 
56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 




















THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Rgvizw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 





Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 

a regular feature of the Asiatic Review. hase con- 

tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr O. M. Green, 

The Chinese Ambassador in London, The Bishop of Hong-kong, 
' Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen and Mr Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
E. W. Hutchinson, Miss Whittingham Jones, F. J. Goulding, 
Sir Geoffrey Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 


appeared recently : J.S. Furnivall, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Vice- 
Admiral Helfrich. 





54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


Per issue \6rst year of Publication. ) Published Quarterly. per annum 
(January, April, July, October.) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 





To East & West Ltp., 
3 VicToRIA STREET, Date 
Lonpon, S.W.1. oad 





Please send ‘Tue Tic Review’ for Twelve Plonths, beginning 
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NOW §&N £78. BUtFTH YEAS 


THEOLOGY TODAY 


Editor, JOHN A. MACKAY 


CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER 


Editorial : 

Christianity, Local and Ecumenical 

The Things that Cannot be Shaken 
The Church and Our Times 
A Theology of Hope for the Philosophy of Despair 
Christian Eschatology and Social Thought 
Lambeth and Amsterdam 
The Strategy of the Remnant 
Vengeance and the Moral Order 
The Practical Bearing of the Reformed Faith 
The Calvinistic Conception of the State 
Between Yesterday and Tomorrow... 
Theological Table-Talk. 
The Church in the World 
Book Reviews by a dozen reviewers 


Oscar F. Blackwelder 
Bela Vasady 

Ray C. Petry 

F. W. Dillistone 

W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 
Otto A. Piper 

J. M. Shaw 

Werner Richter 
Joseph L. Hromadka 
H. T. Kerr, Jr. 

Elmer G. Homrighausen 


The Aims of THEOLOGY TODAY 


To contribute to the restoration of theology in the world of to-day as the 
supreme science, of which both religion and culture stand in need for 
their renewal. 


To study the central realities of Christian faith and life, and to set forth 
their meaning in clear and appropriate language. 

To explore afresh the truths which were rediscovered by the Protestant 
Reformation, especially the tradition usually called Reformed, and to 
show their relevancy to the contemporary problems of the Church and 
society. 


To provide an organ in which Christians whose faith is rooted in the 
revelation of God in the Bible and in Jesus Christ, and who are engaged 
in different spheres of intellectual activity, may combine their insights 
into the life of man in the light of God, with a view to interpreting our 
human situation and developing a Christian philosophy of life. 


More and more THEOLOGY TO-DAY is becoming indispensable for every earnest 
minister and layman who desires to be kept in touch with the issues in thought and 
life that concern Evangelical Christianity in our time. In many parts of the world 
the Review is now hailed as the most helpful and 7 journal of its kind. 


THE LIFE OF MAN IN THE LIGHT OF GOD 


Published quarterly by : Theology To-day, P.O. Box 29, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 
Subscription rates, United States, Canada, and Mexico, $2.00 per year; the 
British Empire except Canada, 10/- per year (British agent: B. H. Blackwell, 
Ltd., Oxford, England) ; all’other countries, $2.50 per year in U.S. funds. 
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%* ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS .....+ +6. 
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About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and ae 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 4 


Be safe— remember | 
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Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. e 
No odour. No fire-risk. | TO 
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costs less. } 
PERMANENT — Cannot wash- 
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MELEE permanent protection a 
Solon Pessoriien Eh. Ltd. Jusést- on — 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women ‘for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President, 











African Contrasts 


By R. H. W. SterHero and B. G. Paver 

25/- net 

This book describes, with many illustrations, the 
impact of Western civilisation upon the Bantu way of life. 
The authors treat the Native Problem without reserve or 
prejudice ; and trace its effects both on South African society 


and upon world opinion. 


Problems of African Development 


By T. R. Batten 


7/6 net; and in two parts, 3/6 net each 
Part | examines the economic conditions in Britain’s 


wit 
ultimate self-government. 


a ae African colonies ; and, based upon this, Part Il deals 
questions of health, education and progress towards 
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By A. W. Harrison, B.A., B.Sc., D.D. 
A book for young people being pre- 
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notes for further reading and bible 
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Compiled by G. S. Pain. 
Readings and prayers for use in Young 
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The official manual on Methodist 
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in the understanding of the gospels 
Apply POSTAGE EXTRA 
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Fuller particulars from 
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Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. (men) 
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N spite of the frustration and 
confusion to be met with every- 
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TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS 
By MARCUS WARD 


A FEW years ago, Professor Godfrey Phillips wrote an article 

in this Review on The Missionary Principles of Pierre Charles, 
S. 7.1 Many were grateful for that introduction to one who has 
much to teach us all concerning the meaning of the Christian 
Mission in the modern world. Such interest is significant of a great 
and growing concern, not least among the non-Roman Catholic 
churches. At the end of the last century Gustav Warneck did much 
to open up the approach to a greatly needed theology of missions 
which was in line with the insights of to-day, but there seem to have 
been few to continue his work until the era of the Tambaram 
meeting of the International Missionary Council. Then, much 
interest and thought were stimulated by the publication of Dr 
Kraemer’s The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, the 
importance of which far exceeds the degree of agreement con- 
strained in the individual reader. The interest was maintained by 
the production of the volumes of the Tambaram Series and has 
since been fortified, on the historical side, by the emergence of 
Professor Latourette’s massive History of the Expansion of 
Christianity. 

Already the concern has begun to bear fruit. In the last ten years 
or so, we have welcomed a number of English books, not large but 
most useful, expressing the need for a new understanding of the 
theological basis of missions and answering some of the questions 


1 IRM, Oct. 1943, pp. 361-8. 
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that are being raised.1 In India, the same concern is manifest in 
several ways and in the context of the emergence, from the various 
missions, of the Indian Church.? Of the vast amount of writing in 
America the present writer is not competent to speak, but it may 
be asked whether any really satisfactory answer has yet been found 
to the Re-thinking Missions Report of the commission of American 
laymen. At the present time the issue has been sharpened by the 
publication of The Witness of a Revolutionary Church from the I.M.C. 
Committee at Whitby, and by the preliminary papers of the forth- 
coming Assembly of the World Council of Churches, almost all of 
which are relevant to a comprehensive theology of missions. The 
volume of material is therefore reaching an impressive size, and we 
do not forget the tremendous contribution steadily being made, 
year by year, by this Review. Yet there is reason to think that we 
are as yet, at any rate in the English-speaking world, only at the 
stage of asking questions and suggesting answers. There is urgent 
need for something more. 

It is not suggested that the Mission of the Church will be 
accomplished and the world saved by any dogmatic, however 
relevant and comprehensive; but it is quite certain that the world 
mission of the non-Roman Catholic churches will be greatly helped, 
in policy and execution, by the fuller and clearer apprehension of 
its place in the total counsel of God. All the evidence of the past 
generation, gathered up in the vast concern which presses on us 
to-day, points to the fact that the Holy Spirit is waiting to lead us 
into that fuller understanding implied in the search for a satisfactory 
theology of missions. 

We shall be wise to take help from wherever we can find it, and 
the present writer believes that help similar to that provided b 
Pére Charles is available in the writings of three other Frenc 
Roman Catholics from whom he has himself gained much 
guidance. 

Editions du Seuil (Paris) has begun to publish a series, La 
Sphére et la Croix, dedicated to the consideration of mission: 
problems, of which the first volumes are: Le fondement théologique 
des missions, by Henri de Lubac; Le mystére du salut des nations, by 
Jean Daniélon; and La théologie missionnaire de l’ Ancien Testament, 
by Yves Raguin.* Although all are of considerable value, it is pro- 
posed to limit this present introduction to Pére de Lubac’s book, 

 E.g. G. E. Phillips: The Gospel in the World, Duckworth, 5s. Geoffrey Allen: 
The Theology of Missions, S.C.M. Press, 2s. 6d. M. A. C. Warren: The Calling of 
God, Lutterworth Press, 6s. John Foster: World Church, S.C.M. Press, 6s. 

* E.g. A. N. Sudarisanam (ed.) Re-thinking Christianity in India and other 
publications of the Indian Religious Book Club; A. J. Appasamy: The Gospel and 
India’s Heritage, S.P.C.K. Marcus Ward: Our Theological Task, C.L.S. The 
Guardian (Madras) passim. 

* Available through Mowbray’s, High Street, Oxford at about 5s. each, and 
from Editions du Seuil, 27 rue Jacob, Paris Vle. 
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which consists of two lectures originally given in 1941, in the Chair 
of Missions at Lyon, together with some additional notes. 

The first lecture opens with the plain and entirely satisfactory 
statement that even to ask the question: ‘Why Missions?’ is a paradox 
and a scandal. It is all to the good that the growth of missions has 
been paralleled by the rise of many means to recall Christians to 
their duty to their unevangelized brother men. Nevertheless it is 
not good that we should think of adding a special theology of missions 
to the main structure of doctrine. In particular, it ought not to be 
possible to speak of the Church, even in the simplest way, without 
including in the definition the Church’s Mission. One of the main 
values of Pére Charles’s work is the insistence that missionary 
dogmatic is simply the expansion of the visible Church. However, 
just because so much theology is silent at this crucial point, it is 
necessary to demonstrate that ‘missiologie’ is no new branch of 
study but a return to the Christian elements; to the very heart of 
our faith. The only satisfactory reply to the question: ‘Why Missions?’ 
is, therefore, to set out and justify the theological basis of the 
Church’s Mission. 

The primary and essential fact is that missions are the will of 
Christ, as uttered by word of mouth to the Apostles; as already 
expressed through prophecy; as written on the very structure and 
self-consciousness of the Church. In the exposition of this threefold 
basis of the Church’s being—promise, making, Body—Pére de 
Lubac gives a summary of Biblical history and theology which many 
who disagree with him on other matters can gladly accept. Herein 
the main points are as follows: 

(2) The direct command of Christ, recorded in various ways in 
all four Gospels,! is the charter of the Church’s foundation and the 
meaning of her apostolate. Of this, the Mission is the fulfilment. 
It is in sending the Apostles to preach the Gospel to every creature 
that Jesus endows them with power from on high. Here is nothing 
supererogatory or peripheral; this is the primary and essential work 
of the Church. When Jesus says: ‘I mae you’, the Church is com- 
manded and sent forth in the person of the twelve. In days when 
much discussion on the apostolicity of the Church is limited to the 
idea of the transmission of authority, it is good to read of an Instruc- 
tion sent to the Heads of Missions in 1929: 

The Church which has received command from her divine Founder 
continues the mission of Christ on earth, seeking nothing but to bring the 
whole human race to the knowledge of Jesus Christ and to lead it to heavenly 
glory by keeping the evangelical law. 

From this conception of apostolicity, the fact that the Church is 
her Mission gives meaning to the modern oecumenical insight: 
‘Let the Church be the Church’. The extent to which this end has 


1 E.g. Matt. xxviui, 16ff.; Mark xvi, 15; Luke xxiv, 27; John xvu, 18, xx, 1off. 
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not yet been recognized, let alone achieved, points to the urgency 
with which the Christian conscience must awaken to the knowledge 
that because the Church is essentially missionary, missions are the 
first means by which to fulfil her Mission. 


(5) In the total calling of God, the whole history of Israel is the | 
preparatory stage. Here Pére de Lubac gives a fine account of the | 


meaning of the true Israel of God, thrown into relief by the tragedy 
of Judaism. It is the rejecting of the calling which precipitates the 


impasse, at the coming of Christ, when there was no way by which | 


Israel could be faithful at once to her calling and to her being; no way 
to survive without losing the reason of her life, but by self-trans- 
formation, by death according to the letter for re-birth according 
to the spirit. Jesus, as Son of God, speaks in the hour of crisis as 
son of Israel. The Mission, which He entrusted to His disciples, is 
both received from the Father and is the heritage of His people 


according to the flesh. The Church, as heir of Israel, cannot repudiate _ 


the Mission which constitutes the true Israel. 
(c) The command, ‘Go, Preach’, which has for twenty centuries 
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flung the Church onto the highways of earth, may seem to have | 
no reason as it surely has no guarantee, yet it is only as she is awake | 
to this duty that the Church comes to self-consciousness. Church 


Catholic means Church Missionary. Catholicity, the characteristic 
mark of the true Church, is an essential attribute, not a tangible 


reality but a fact of conscience. The Church is Catholic because she | 


knows herself to have universal right and desires so to be in fact. 
Since catholicity is the permanent vocation of the Church, there is 
no difference between dynamic catholicity and missionary zeal. 

To this essential and basic statement, considered in its threefold 
aspect, nothing need be added. But the author goes on to expound 
the missionary motive in detail, by reference to a sentence from 
Pope Pius XI in Rerum Ecclesiae: 


To live in the fold of Christ without a care for those who exist in misery | 


outside is so obviously contrary to the love we ought to have towards God 
and man as to need no further examination. The love of God, imposed 
on us as a duty, demands that we enlarge the number of those who know 
Him and worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

That is to say, whether we look from the divine or from the human 
view-point, it is ayaan that commands the Mission of the Church 
at once for the glory of God and the salvation of man. Love can 
bear no greater witness to man’s neighbour than by snatching him 
from the darkness into the light of the true faith of Christ. Here 
emerges that great dilemma so constant in missionary theory and 


1 Pére de Lubac adds: ‘Ou, si l’on tient & en mettre une, disons que cette 
catholicité implique cet élan, qu’elle n’est elle-méme authentique et sincére que 
si elle se prolongue en lui, pour prendre forme, autant que Dieu donnera I’efficace, 
en catholicité réalisée’, p. 32. 
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practice. Pére de Lubac poses it thus: ‘Is it the work of the Christian 
mission to make salvation possible for the heathen, or to make it 
less difficult? to snatch him from hell or to provide more and 
stronger means of grace?’ He is as well aware as any of us that there 
are many difficulties in either the Jaxist or the rigorist position, in 
regard to the fact and method of salvation. After a brief but pregnant 
discussion of the two ways, he suggests that the solution of the 
dilemma can be found by going back to the meaning of dyazn. 
It is the nature of love to will to embrace all, excepting no person, 
nation, race. Nothing can enclose, limit, hinder the expansive power 
of love, which devises its own methods to meet every situation. 
Just because the divine love cannot exist without seeking to be 
universal, the Christian, gua the man in whom love is incarnate, can 
be content with nothing but universal expansion. He possesses 
only in so far as he seeks to scatter. 

Here the argument from the nature of love as the essence of 
Christianity brings us back again to the nature of the Church, which 
is the organ of love. It is as we hold fast to the true nature and 
function of the Church that we find the clue to the solution of the 
difficult problems associated with the meaning and method of 
conversion. It is the proper work of missions to bring to men, as the 
necessary means of salvation, the visible presence, among them, of 
the Church; to found, to plant the Church in every place where 
she is not yet established. By this line of central approach, which 
has already won wide acceptance through the writings of Pére 
Charles, the author believes we may rise above mere theological 
debate, and concentrate on the essentials. 

It seems likely that non-Roman Catholic Christendom is at the 
sea time much more likely to give sympathetic hearing to this 

oman Catholic argument than it would have been a generation 
ago, and Pére de Lubac will carry many with him in his concluding 
paragraphs on the Church and the Kingdom of God, considered 
on the Biblical basis and against the background of the modern 
warring world. No task is greater, or more needed, than to work, 
across the chaos and agony of this world, for the building of the 
City of God. This is the Mission of the Church; this is the work of 
her missions.” 

The second lecture begins by stating the thesis, for which the 
simple and direct argument has been given, that the Christian 
religion alone is integrally missionary, because it alone realizes all 
the conditions of a true universalism. But there are formidable 

1 Cf. Professor Brunner’s argument based on the dictum that the Church 
exists by mission, as the fire exists by burning. And note that Pére de Lubac adds 
in an appendix some discriminating comments on Dr Kraemer’s position. 

* Cf. Pius XI: ‘L’Eglise a pour unique mission d’amener tous les hommes & 


participer au salut de la Rédemption en étendant le royaume du Christ 4 la terre 
entiére.’ Quoted, p. 47. 
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obstacles: not only the resistance from outside, but also objections 
which creep into the very heart of doctrine and strike at the source 
of missions. These objections are theological, moral and social, 
and philosophic. With them we are familiar. There is for example 


the attitude of the men of the Reformation, which meant that it | 


took over two centuries for the Protestant churches to awaken to 
their missionary responsibilities. In dealing faithfully with this 
grievous lack, however, Pére de Lubac does not fail to give handsome 


a a aatt 





acknowledgment to the more recent contribution of the sons of | 
Luther and Calvin. He shrewdly and aptly deals with the old | 
argument, apparently still voiced, that there are certain cursed 


races whom it is vain to attempt to evangelize. To the heresy that 
Christianity is committed to a culture and to thought forms which 


are not universal, he answers that a Christianity which is, ex | 
hypothesei, destined to be the religion of the world, which is a fact, | 


supernatural and transcending all human effort, must gather within 


itself the sum of human diversity. Here the reader will find much | 


wise guidance for the pressing problem of ‘naturalizing’ Christianity 
in every context.} 

We must recognize that the critics who argue that Christianity 
is a merely human fact, that it has not the power to overcome the 
world, that it has its day as e.g. Buddhism has its day, and so forth, 
have a logic of their own. Then let us too have our logic. Starting 
from the premiss, in the very nature of the Church, that trans- 
cendence and universality go together inseparably, let us not 
be ta to draw the A conclusions from so fundamental a 
truth. 

Thus far, in meeting objections to the Mission of the Church, 
Pére du Lubac has not broken new ground, though with lucidity 
and competence he has shed light on many pressing problems. In 
the second half of the “Koma. 3 


very heart of Christian universalism. To be silent here is to betray 
the Church. We can understand the urgency, and the courage, here 
manifest when we recall that the lectures were delivered in France 
in 1941. 

Hitler and Rosenberg have gone, but we dare not say that their 
false doctrines have gone with them. The issue is still urgent and 
we can be grateful for the forthright manner in which. it is 
here taken up in what is clearly the most relevant context. It is the 
Church, as Catholic and Apostolic, which has both the answer and 
the cure. It is the converse of the truth which attacks universalism 


1 A newly baptized Chinese said to Pére de Lubac, “The Bible will not be fully 
ae ae until it has been translated and expounded in all the languages of the 
world’. 


owever, he grapples with what he | 
believes to be the most pressing, and the most virulent, objection | 
of all. The racial doctrines of modern totalitarianism strike at the 
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as inspiring the Church in her absurd missionary enterprise; which 
talks of the folly of working for the brotherhood of man. 

Pére de Lubac combats the error of racialism from many angles, 
and in the end points to the salient fact that here we are dealing not 
with a science or a philosophy but with a faith. In our time there 
has arisen a new religion, with another and dreadful sacrament of 
blood. Here is a debate where mere refutation is not enough. We 
must meet faith with faith. Against the racial faith we must bring our 
Christian and Catholic faith. When we speak of Rages mg we 
are not using a convention of polemics. It is the old pagan ideal 
which has arisen, in a new form, to deny Christ. 

Thus a theology of missions becomes, not paradox or scandal, 
but a sign of the times. There is a clear challenge to concentrate 
thought on these elements of the Christian faith which to-day are 
most in _— It is the great reality of Christian missions which 
arouses that sense and love of the Christian Church on which so 
much depends. Pére de Lubac refers to a recent book: Catholics, 
are we Christians? and suggests that we need another: Christians, 
are we Catholics? It cannot ts denied that between the understanding 
of Catholic held by Pére de Lubac and that held by most readers 
of this Review lies a great gulf. Yet the arguments and insights of 
his book will command the respect of many who may not share his 
definition. And at least one of his readers has thrilled to read the 
thapsody ‘O sainte Eglise, Eglise missionnaire . . .’ with which 
the book ends. It is quite certain that we share a great concern, and 
that this is a concern of the Church. May we not, also, find here 
yet another sign that it is through the missions, and in the Mission, 
that the divided Church will recover her wholeness? 

Marcus WARD 


1 Pére de Lubac comments that it is natural that the Pope who had to condemn 
racialism should be the one named ‘the Missionary Pope’. 














TRAINING AND MAINTENANCE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY IN CHINA 


By T. C. CHAO, D.Lirr., D.D. 


sie most important factor in theological education is the 

character of the faculty of the seminary. It goes without 
saying that teachers of theology must be not only highly trained 
men and women, but also deeply spiritual guides of the young 
recruits for the ministry and inspiring teachers whose lives are a 
‘living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God’. While there must be 
a breadth of mind, a large capacity for tolerance in matters of 
theological difference, an ability to change and adapt themselves 
to the cultural genius of the people among whom they work, and a 
liberal acceptance of what the world of learning offers, they should 
stand solidly on faith in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, as the 
God-man whose coming into history means the salvation of mankind, 
and on the Revelation and the Gospel as recorded in the Holy Bible. 
Among them must be seen a fellowship, a unity of consecrated 
purpose and a love of man. They must not manifest or even harbour 
any jealousy among themselves or any sign of a struggle for pre- 
eminence or power in the institution. hey must never be ‘at 
loggerheads’ with each other. In addition they must serve the 
Church—the local as well as the oecumenical Church—without 
reservation and must always endeavour to develop by example and 
teaching a deep and vital church-consciousness in their students. 
Most of them, if not all, should have had experiences in the ministry 
and should have chances to serve in it during their sabbatical years 
and vacations. They should be themselves ordained ministers and 
attempt to make the calling one of honour and high aspiration. 

The character of the students is of equal, if not greater, im- 
portance. Often a mediocre faculty attracts only mediocre students. 
What we offer as sacrifices to God are frequently gifts of secondary 
quality, and this must by all means and at all costs be avoided. The 
Church in China as elsewhere needs the best and highest of talents, 
not second-rate people who may not succeed in other walks of life 
and therefore may be shovelled into the Church of God. The 
Church in China will never be built up if only ordinary, shallow 
people are given the réle of leadership. Consequently, the matter of 
recruiting needs our closest attention and strongest determination, 
so that we may not waste money, energy and time upon second- 
and third-rate people and bequeath to the Church a weakness which 


it will be well-nigh impossible to overcome and which will all the 
256 
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more repel the best of youth from its doors. In the task of recruiting, 
the policy of the writer’s own university, Yenching, has been to 
accept only the most promising young men and women as its 
theological students. We have sometimes discovered ‘free-lances’, 
that is, those without a definite church connexion, guided them, 
educated them and finally led them into the Church. We are also 
willing to accept non-Christians who desire to study theology, to 
embrace the Christian faith if they can be convinced of its truth 
and to serve the Church if they can see the ministry as a sacred calling. 
We want men and women of high spiritual and intellectual calibre 
and we should not only recruit from among the members of the 
Church but should also look in out-of-the-way places, such as among 
the students of government and private universities. We want those 
who have seen the Lord by themselves and for themselves. 

As to the content of the theological course, the Bible must occupy 
the first and foremost place in the curriculum, to be devoutly, amply 
and scientifically taught and studied. Then comes the history of 
the Church, ancient, medieval, modern, western and Chinese. 
Only upon Biblical theology and church history, including the 
development of Christian thought, can theological metaphysics or 
philosophical theology be soundly built up; and then follow the 
comparative study of religion, the psychology of religion, and other 
subjects, many of which can and should be given not only in the 
classroom as theoretical material but also in practical action within 
the active life of the Church and social organizations. In the writer’s 
view, there are only three fundamental eabects in theology, namely, 
the Bible, the history of the Church and the interpretation of the 
Christian faith in theological and philosophical statements. The rest 
of the subjects taught in theological schools are nothing but modi- 
fication, amplification, supplementation and correlation to the three 
fundamental studies. And therefore, no theological education does 
justice to its name if no sound foundation is laid in the Bible, in 
history and in philosophical theology. 

But theology must not be taught as though it were to exist in a 
vacuum. It must be closely and wisely related to the life of the 
country in which the future ministers of the Gospel are to work 
and to the life of the wide world. Therefore, emphasis should be 
laid on courses in liberal arts. No student should be allowed to 
graduate, to receive the B.Th. or the B.D. degree, without the 
ability to pass a severe examination in Chinese history, Chinese 
philosophy, Chinese art and the nature and characteristics of Chinese 
culture in its variegated forms and aspects. No student should be 

ermitted to graduate from the graduate school without the degree of 
Soler of Arts or Science and no student with merely the B.Th. 
degree to occupy an important place in church leadership unless he 
has obtained the B.A. or B.S. degree also. 
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But the theological school cannot provide so large a curriculum 
both in theology and in liberal courses. It should strive to be either 
a part of a Christian university or a neighbour of one, in which 
theological students may find a broadening of their minds. The 
open doors of a broad culture must not be closed on the future 
minister of the Gospel. Instead, he should be thoroughly exposed 
to the stimulating, challenging atmosphere of the university and be 
kept in touch with currents of social, economic, political and inter- 
national thought and affairs. He should also associate himself with 
undergraduate and graduate students of the university, get 
acquainted. with their attitudes, activities and aspirations and 

articipate in the larger cultural life of the institution of higher 
earning. To be at home in the environment of the humanities is to 
know what is truly human, and to know what is truly human is, as 
Confucius and Mencius taught, to know heaven. 

All this may appear like a dream. And yet all this is not enough. 
The Church in China has arrived at a stage of development at which 
she needs not merely an educated ministry but a. full-fledged 
scholars, writers, churchmen and, most important of all, theologians. 
Thus far China has not offered to the Church oecumenical any 
theological thinker and writer. She needs to hurry up and produce 
such scholars. She needs them for herself and the world Church is 
impatiently awaiting their appearance. One of the reasons why no 
Chinese theologians have emerged is that the Church has not made 
serious attempts to discover and educate them. It is clear that to-day 
the theological school must make a strenuous effort to call them 
forth. It must be understood, however, that three years of theo- 
logical study, following a college education, is utterly inadequate. A 
theologian cannot be made in ten or twenty years. He must be 
developed from childhood and then flower out in the college, in the 
theological school and in post-graduate studies. He needs all the 
protection, care, nurture and education that both the Church and 
the seminary can give. And then he needs to be sent abroad to 
undergo the vicissitudes of life and learning. There should be a 
plan for the emergence of theologians in the scheme of theological 
education to-day. ‘There must be the allurements, the challenge, the 
stimulus, the call and the place for such a person before he can 
appear. 

The seminary is a place where the budding theologian finds the 
kind of climate and new atmosphere in which to grow to full stature. 
But it also provides the environment in which all future ministers 
and leaders of the Church must learn to live and to become articulate 
in life. In other words, it is where theology becomes something 
more than an intellectual discipline, something aflame with passion- 
ate fire, something which combines intellectuality and piety, 
something not only reasoned out, but actually lived, in close relation 
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to the actual existential conditions of the land and of the times. 
Consequently theological education in China cannot be and must 
not be fashioned after American or British patterns: it must be 
Chinese and related to needs and conditions in China. 

The theological school in itself should be a fellowship in Agape, 
between faculty and students and among the students themselves; 
as such it conducts practical activities as well as studies and pro- 
motes self-imposed moral and religious discipline in worship, in 
discussion, in conferences, in spiritual culture and prayer and in 
manual labour. Students may have to work on patches of land, 
plant and raise cabbage and corn. They may go, as the opportunity 
offers, singly or in pairs, to factories, philanthropic organizations, 
hospitals and other places to learn about life, to serve and to enter 
into the sufferings of their fellow-creatures. They must be brought 
to realize very early in their time in the seminary that self-denial 
and self-abnegation are expected of them and that to study theology 
is equivalent to a commitment to living like God, Who came into the 
world and assumed humanity so as ake like man and to accomplish 
the great salvation that man needs. 

So much for theological education. When the student becomes 
the minister of the Gospel, with a family to support and social and 
intellectual needs to meet, how is he to be adequately maintained? 
It is a desecration of the name of the Church to make a trained 
person with normal needs subsist on a starvation salary. While he is 
expected to deny himself, he cannot be called upon to deny his 
children educational opportunities, his wife social standing and 
chances of helping him in his task and himself the necessities of 
self-development as well as the means to stand as the peer of the 
university professor or the doctor of medicine. The Church in China 
is poor and will continue poor in years to come because of the years 
of war. Voluntary contributions will be small, even when church 
members have done their utmost. To call upon the Church to pay 
its educated minister a reasonable salary is to press oil out of chaff 
or to pluck flowers from stone pillars. The older churches may be 
willing to help out. But what about the self-respecting minister who 
desires to see the gradual upbuilding of his church? Can he wait in 
starvation and in urgent need to do so? Much indeed must be 
done in establishing churches in large cities and in the more wealthy 
centres where relatively able Christians gather. There are places 
where, with a limited subsidy from the older churches, the people 
can very well pay a good salary to their ministers. There should be 
such churches in Nanking, Shanghai, Wuhu, WuChang, Changsha, 
Peiping, Tientsin, Canton and so on. There may be certain established 
parishes where support is being practised progressively. But such 
centres are few. Most of the churches are unable to do anything 
like justice to their ministers in the way of remuneration. Because 
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of this inability to pay, are we to be content with second-rate 
preachers and pastors? Are we to man all the places with ministers 
who are liabilities to the name of the Church rather than assets? 
What and where is the solution to the problem? 

It seems, then, that in the Church in China a new path must be 
struck in the maintenance of the ministry. The matter has often 
oppressed the present writer as he faces his students and seeks to 
advise them as to their future; and it has brought him gradually in his 
thinking to the conception of a three-fold ministry for the Church in 
China. First, the Church must have a small number of highly educated 
and trained ministerial leaders, for the Church needs churchmen, 
theologians and geniuses for its administration, development and 
spiritual growth. For such a class of people, the scheme of theological 
education outlined above can be carried out without much hindrance 
or difficulty. The theological seminaries, in view of the need for only 
a limited number of highly educated men and women, can proceed 
daringly to select the best and most promising for the future ministry, 
giving up entirely the idea of admitting mediocre young people. 

hey must have the courage to exercise a strict educational economy 
in this way. In doing so, they will turn out only a small number of 
thoroughly trained people, who will form the well-paid ministry, 
but who will bear heavy responsibilities for the Church’s spiritual 
life and activities. And the Church, under their leadership, should 
be able to give them, not a large salary, but one that is adequate for 
their needs and appropriate to their station and standing in Chinese 
society. Less educated people will indeed be needed as assistant 
pastors and as ministers in less important centres. But these in turn 
will be limited in number. The limitation eliminates the inefficient, 
the ignorant and the parasitic among the ministers of the Church, 
ne pet is suffering from them and from their ineffective 
services and which is burdened with the problem of their main- 
tenance. Such an elimination means progress, and in no sense a 
breaking up of churches or a decrease in the expansion of the 
Christian movement. In fact, without such an elimination the 
Christian faith cannot be freed from hindrances to its advance. 

What then? Will the ranks of the ministry be left thin and 
unfilled? Shall we employ laymen and laywomen to take the place 
of those whom we have gradually eliminated? Yes and no. Yes, 
because if the Church is to be vitally militant, every believer, lay 
and ordained, must be mobilized for church life and for aggressive 
evangelism. No, because what the Church needs is a respected, 
reliable and responsible ordained ministry. The ministry’s position 
in society must be raised. It must become truly honourable and 
sacred. If this is the situation, then what are we to do? 

The only solution would seem to be to create an unpaid ministry 
from the active and promising members of the Christian com- 
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munity, somewhat on the following lines: In the community or 
church a highly trained and deeply — minister or leader is 
made conscious of glorious responsibility in selecting from the 
congregation five to ten members who are already in various pro- 
fessions, already occupying more or less important positions in 
society and then befriending them, associating himself with them 
and gathering them into study classes during their leisure hours. 
He must prepare the way tactfully, interest them in theology, church 
history, Bible study and church administration, and persist, through 
failure at first, to meagre success and through meagre success to 
achievement. He must use them in helping him to conduct church 
services, in preaching, in work on church committees and in 
seasons of evangelistic activities. He must go with them in visits to 
church members in their homes and seek their advice in new pro- 

rammes for the young, including their own children, for women, 
including their own wives, and for philanthropic work among people 
who will include the needy employees of their own industries and 
concerns. He must bring them to see the value and importance of the 
Christian ministry. Day in, day out for five or ten years he prepares 
them for the ministry of the Gospel. And then, when the time is 
ripe, he will ask them to decide to serve the Church whose head is 
Jesus Christ their Lord and to become ordained, several at a time, 
as ministers, just like himself, but without giving up their secular 
work or professions. These people who are thus ordained may be 
doctors, bankers, professors, business men and officials of the 
Government. They have already acquired standing in society, the 
earn their own living, they give their spare time out of a busy life 
to the ministry, they govern the Church, they contribute money as 
well as time and thought to its upbuilding and expansion and they 
serve without payment a Church which they have by then come to 
love and to glory in. Thus, the maintenance of the Christian ministry 
may in large part be solved, together with other problems. Such a 
procedure may well lead to a deepened church consciousness, a 
raising of the status of the Christian minister (who will no longer be 
looked upon like a Buddhist monk or Taoist priest, depending upon 
the religious profession for a living), a vitalization of the life of the 
whole congregation and a sense of independence in financial matters, 
of confidence and hope and of closer fellowship in Agape. 

To carry out this sort of plan is full of difficulties, but it is also 
full of adventure and promise. Inability to use the best and most 
talented of our church members in the high calling of the ministry 
is a disgrace which we must endeavour to overcome. Cities and 
towns should be led by an unpaid ministry, and villages and farming 
sections of the country too. But how are we to begin and who is to 
take the initiative? First, instead of allowing the ministry to be 
looked upon with contempt in Chinese society, we must acquire the 
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deep and strong conviction that we are to raise it to a place of honour 
and respect. It is not merely voluntary lay workers that we want; 
it is the ordained ministry that the Church must have. The unpaid 
ministers must enjoy all the rights and privileges of the paid 
ministers, for they will be to all intents and purposes ministers, save 
only that they give their services free and in their spare time. Then, 
the eastern and western members of the Church, the leaders of the 
older and younger churches, should get together to see if a new 
policy could not be immediately initiated and put into effect. And 
then, those who endorse this plan must begin to instruct their 
churches and win their approval and sympathetic co-operation. 

It is here that the new missionary is much needed. In China 
to-day the missionary, however well-educated and magnanimous 
he may be, can no longer take much part as a preacher or even as 
an administrator, for not many such people are needed. His one 
function is to be a spiritual leader, a minister of ministers, a prophet 
of prophets. Occupying an advantageous position both as a foreigner 
and as one who is admired and respected for his spirit of seif- 
sacrifice, he can make many friends among the folk of the church 
with which he comes to identify himself and out of it he can, further- 
more, observe and select his intimate associates among the best 
and most promising in his congregation, invite them to his home, 
organize them tactfully and gradually into study classes. During 
the first period of his missionary career he may have to find his 
bearings, get acquainted with the customs of the land and the 
cultural background of the people and prepare the work for his 
second period after a furlough. When he returns to his home church 
he can survey the field objectively and at a distance and complete 
his plans, with modifications and changes, for the work of teaching 
ahead of him. He can then prepare the materials, get the books and 
lay plans for the work. Then he goes back to China and begins the 
sdoudion of the unpaid ministry. At the end of his second period 
of service, covering six years, he may have half a dozen people 
ready for ordination. If he is assigned to a city church he would 
have prepared six professional men for work; and if to a country 
district, he may have gathered and educated a similar number of 
devout rural Christians to be ministers of the Gospel. The task will 
be difficult, but it will not be impossible. He has, of ‘course, to win 
the confidence and co-operation of his Chinese colleagues, so that 
through thick and thin he may be with them, co-operate with them, 
sometimes leading them in their thinking, planning and executing 
of plans, and sometimes being meekly and joyfully led to achieve 
the desired end. He will, under the guidance of God, lees the glorious 
experience of not having to worry over possible frustration but of 
marching on in the upbuilding of the local church, in the foundation 
of the Christian movement in China. 
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There may also be a third type of auxiliary ministry. There are 
not a few pas men and women who desire to devote their lives 


to the work of evangelization, but who, for various reasons, do not 
see their way to life-time service. An organization may be set up 
to provide them with a short period of monastic life. There are 
young people who, because of their religious fervour and desire to 
do evangelistic work, may be willing to postpone marriage from 
three to five years after their college —— From the age of 
twenty-two to twenty-five or twenty-five to twenty-eight a young 
person may make a vow to serve the Lord in temporary celibacy. If a 
group or groups of this kind can be secured, they may be sent out 
as pioneers to carry the Gospel to places where it is unknown. 
They may have associates during their third year, so that when 
the period expires they may be succeeded by people equally devoted 
to home missionary enterprises. If they want to continue in the 
work, remaining unmarried, they can go on, receiving only a small 
remuneration, adequate for a single person. ‘The Iona Com- 
munity, in We Shall Rebuild, gives exceedingly good suggestions. 
The Church may well adopt the method and experiment upon it. 
These short-term monastic people may be paid, if need be, but at a 
standard that will not impose too great a burden upon the Church. 

If the problem of the maintenance of the Christian ministry in 
China is to be satisfactorily solved for the next fifty years, the one 
thing that is needed is a daring faith in Christ, who is our Saviour 
and leader, in God the Father, who provides everything that we 
need, and in the possibility of the project leading to successful 
achievement. Nothing great succeeds at once. We shall not be 
daunted by failures. If we fail, we shall try again, blaming only 
ourselves for our inability to carry the work through. We ought to 
try again and again until we achieve our object. God blessing and 
guiding us, we shall not fear if we love Him and His Church. A 
decade or two hence, if we work on the lines suggested, we may 
find a mighty and gloriously strong Church in the land of Confucius, 
with multitudes following and living the life that is hidden in 
a places with Christ. A paid ministry of highly educated 
spiritual leaders, an unpaid but ecclesiastically ordained ministry 
chosen from the best among the Church’s communicants and an 
auxiliary ministry of temporary celibates selected from energetic and 
idealistic young Christians—these three will make the poverty- 
stricken Church in China rich in spiritual things and will in the long 
run evangelize the whole population of 450,000,000 people. Let us 
follow the dream and realize it in the name of God. 


T. C. CHao 












BERDYAEV’S CRITIQUE OF COMMUNISM 
By MATTHEW SPINKA, Px.D., Tx.D. 


sn’ ggeonsees BERDYAEV, whose death in March of this year 
brought to a close the distinguished career of an outstanding 
representative of the Russian religious renaissance, began his 
spiritual pilgrimage as a Marxian. Nevertheless, even during that 
period of his life he was a ‘revisionist’ Marxist, attempting to 
integrate idealistic humanism into his earnest concern for social 
justice. But the inner contradictions between Marxist anti-personal- 
ism and the Kantian idealistic dictum that human personality is an 
end in itself and never a means to an end, resisted all attempts at 
harmonization. Finally, having confronted himself with the choice 
between the two alternatives, he chose idealistic personalism, which 
led him to Christianity. Under astonishingly varied influences 
pons which Dostoevsky’s conception of Christianity as spiritual 
reedom, a voluntary choice of God’s will instead of human self- 
assertion, made perhaps the most decisive impression), Berdyaev 
developed a religious philosophy of personalism which placed him 
among the leading modern Russian thinkers of that orientation. 
The radical change of his views which led to his break with Marx, 
that ‘social teacher of my youth and now my fell enemy’, as he 
expressed it in the dedication of one of his books, and his alienation 
from his Marxian fellow-revolutionaries, do not imply a total 





| 


repudiation of Marx’s analysis of the ills of the bourgeois, capitalistic | 
society. In fact, he continued to look upon Marx as a social scientist | 
who had rightly and correctly diagnosed the pathological condition | 


of society, although he had prescribed the wrong remedy for it. 
‘Marx is strong as a social pathologist; his entire sociology is social 

athology. But he has no social physiology at all.’! Throughout 
Fis life, Berdyaev stoutly upheld the thesis that modern society is 
sick, and generally approximated the Marxian diagnosis as to the 
external, secondary causes of the ills afflicting it: but he sharply and 
completely differed from Marx in recognizing the primary causes 
of both capitalism and communism as spiritual rather than economic. 
Essentially, the problem of social reform, of a just social order, is 
religious; it concerns the basic, inmost motivations, the sources of 
human action. Mere external, economic revolutions, the change in 
methods of industrial production, are not enough. The only adequate 
revolution is one which transforms the selfish motivation of both 


1 Berdyaev, N., Khristianstvo i klassovaya borba (Paris, 1931), 17. Tr. as ; 


Christianity and Class War (Sheed and Ward, 1933). 
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capitalism and communism into a epee, theanthropic category. 
Accordingly, Berdyaev repudiates the basic Marxian principle that 
the economic element is the primary ground of all social and 
cultural, as well as spiritual, life, ‘It is characteristic for Marxism 
that religious confessions, philosophical ideas, moral systems, 
artistic creations, are regarded as illusions, the self-deceptions of 
consciousness.’ But this is false; the spiritual entities have an 
existence of their own. ‘In the last analysis’, Berdyaev writes, 
‘Marxism is a lie, because God exists; that is, there exists a supreme 
power and the source of all power; there exists a spiritual, and not 
only an economic, power.’ The attainment of economic well-being 
is not the highest goal of human life; the supreme aim of man, his 
divinely-intended destiny, is the realization of a spiritually trans- 
formed personality. This concept is not to be confused with mere 
democratic atomistic individualism, or personal autarchy. Individual- 
ism is a naturalistic, biological category; but personalism is of the 
spiritual order. Mature personality represents the supremacy of the 
image of God, of the divine intention for the individual man, over 
his purely physical nature: it is an organic unity of the body, soul 
and spirit, Fut with the spirit in command of the harmonious whole. 
From this point of view, both the bourgeois and the Marxian 
philosophies must be judged as anti-personalistic, as denying the 
existence of human personality, and as looking upon it as a mere 
epiphenomenon. Accordingly, Marxism subordinates the individual 
to the impersonal mass, to the mysterious economic force in history 
which moulds human society. It is this double attitude of Berdyaev 
toward communism—his acceptance of its ‘truth’, but his categorical 
rejection of its ‘lie’ as well—which characterizes his lifelong concern 
with this subject. 

First of all, then, Berdyaev agreed with Marx that capitalism 
itself gave rise to communism as a reaction against its own excesses 
and injustice. Accordingly, to negate or change the result, one must 
remove the cause. This concept follows the familiar Hegelian dialec- 
tical pattern which affirms that a given thesis generates, out of 
itself, by way of inner differentiation or contradiction, its own 
antithesis. Marx himself formulated this doctrine of the class struggle 
in accordance with this pattern, although he abandoned Hegel’s 
lead when he postulated the classless society as the final synthesis, 
as the terminus ad , instead of seeing in it the starting point of 
another thesis-antithesis series. As for Berdyaev, he taught that the 
capitalistic era was but one, perhaps the last, of the series of self- 
assertions of the Renaissance man, in this instance in the economic 
realm. The whole era of the Renaissance which is apparently coming 
to its end in our own time, because it has exhausted its creative 

1 Berdyaev, N., Marksizm i religiya (Warsaw, 1929), 9. 


8 2 Khristianstvo i klassovaya borba, 20. 
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impulse, is characterized chiefly by the self-assertion of the modern ~ 
man, by modern titanism. At first, this self-assertion took the form ~ 


of an astonishing outburst of artistic creativity; later, it assumed 


the religious form of the Protestant Reformation; this was succeeded ~ 
by the rationalistic-empirical philosophical expression of the same 


spirit in the Cartesian-Lockean forms; and finally, it assumed the 
economic form of capitalism, with its bourgeois culture and its 
antithesis, and perhaps nemesis, communism. The unrestrained 
character of Renaissance self-affirmation is particularly well dis- 
cernible in the Lockean concept of democracy, in which the economic 
element predominates: for the chief function of government, accord- 
ing to Locke, is the defence of private property. Accordingly, in 
capitalism, man’s economic activity is conceived as an unrestricted 
competitive ‘free enterprise’, a struggle in which any governmental 
interference with natural economic ‘laws’ is regarded as unjustifiable. 
That government is the best which governs the least. Presumably, 
‘all have equal opportunity’ in the bourgeois society, and at least 
the outcome is determined by the ‘scientific’ law of the ‘survival of 
the fittest’. 

Since the assertion of the ‘equal opportunity’ theory, which the 
system allegedly affords to all, has proved a hollow and cynical 
mockery, and the normal result has consistently favoured the 
minority which has secured control over economic resources and 
over the mechanized methods of mass production, it is no wonder 
that the ‘proletariat’ thus brought into existence has reacted violently 
against the system which has condemned them to what seems to 
be a hopeless and unequal economic struggle. Marx did not invent 
the ‘class struggle’; he only described what he found already in 
existence, diagnosed it and provided a theory of revolutionary 
struggle which was to eliminate class struggle and realize a classless 
society. Proletariat was the messianic class which was to bring about 
the secularized version of the Kingdom of God. 

But Marx’s supposedly scientific theory of ‘dialectical material- 
ism’ denied the spiritual nature of human personality—although 
illogically it presupposed a spiritual factor in human history—and 
thus contributed greatly to the débdcle of Renaissance humanism. 
In Berdyaev’s judgment, Nietzsche and Marx are the two thinkers 
chiefly responsible for the anti-humanist and anti-personalist 
character of the latest phase of our era. Of these two, he ranks 
Nietzsche as definitely on a higher level, and regards him as the 
culminating point of those historical and cultural tendencies which 
have brought about the loss of faith in man as a concomitant to the 
loss of faith in God. For if God does not exist—and for Nietzsche 
the Great Pan was dead—if man is not created in the image of God, 
thus possessing a spiritual as well as a biological nature, then the 
Christian ethical system loses all cogency and truth. Then, indeed, 
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‘all things are permitted’, as Dostoevsky’s Ivan Karamazov concluded. 
There is neither good nor evil. The amoralism of a Razkolnikov of 
Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment is a logical attribute of the 
Nitzschean ‘superman’. Thus the Nietzschean repudiation of ‘the 
herd-man’ for a fabled, non-existent superman, possessing Dionysian 
ualities of lust for life, will-to-power, ruthless destruction of every- 
) me weak and degenerate, is in reality the logical, reasoned conse- 
uence of Nietzsche’s anti-personalist, dehumanizing anthropology. 
or one who does not believe in God cannot believe in man. With 
Nietzsche, both the Renaissance secularist humanism and the 
Christian belief in the divine image in man are repudiated. 

What Nietzsche accomplished in regard to the individual, Marx 
achieved by subordinating human personality to the impersonal 
economic forces in nature and history, even though he contradicted 
the logical consequences of materialism by introducing into it his 
‘dialectical’ modifications. For materialism alone would be the worst 
kind of dead-weight philosophy for any revolutionary movement. 
A revolutionary must have freedom to change the existing conditions, 
to change the world. Accordingly, the proletarian must be able to 
play a free, creative réle in order to bring about a new society. But 
even so, the spiritual element in history is ascribed to the social 
collective dominated by the small group of leaders, rather than to 
the personal or individual units in society. Berdyaev concluded that 
the two modern giants, Nietzsche and Marx, 
have, with the precision of genius, defined the two forms of self-negation, 
of self-destruction of humanism. Nietzsche shows us humanism destroying 
and denying itself individually; Marx collectively. . . . In Nietzsche’s 
teaching the superman replaces the lost God ... In the same way it 
[humanism] perishes in the superhuman collectivism of Marx. 


. Being essentially at one in spirit, namely, bourgeois, both 
capitalism and communism aim at a high material standard of living 
(whether or not they attain it), but differ in the ways of securing it. 
The former trusts in the techniques of individual initiative and enter- 
prise, the latter in abolishing all use of private capital for the 
‘exploitation’ of other men. Neither of these ‘classical’ definitions 
of the rival economic systems is at present actually operative in the 
full sense of the term. This applies particularly to communism (in 
the Marxian sense of that wend) as practised in the Soviet Union, 
where the prevailing economy in reality is that of state capitalism: 
the state, as the sole owner of the means of production, employs 
the nation as a whole in its enterprises, and pays them highly diversi- 
fied wages; but by selling them back the products at a very high 
profit, it practises the same kind of ‘exploitation’ which it denounces 
in capitalistic countries. (Not to mention the réle played in the 
economy by forced labour, which is reported to be shockingly 
1 *The End of Renaissance’, in Slavonic Review (1925), 16. 
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extensive.) On the other hand, as Berdyaev wrote, ‘capitalism itself | 


long ago ceased to be individualistic and became collectivized’.! 
Accordingly, it is chiefly in theory rather than in actual practice on 
the economic level that the two systems actually differ. Of course, 
it still makes a great deal of difference who makes the profit! 

Since both systems strive for the realization of the bourgeois 
ideal of life, they share in common the repudiation of the spiritual 


goals of life. The poor man, envying the rich and desiring to over- | 


throw capitalism only to seize for himself its unjust privileges, 
embodies no reforming spirit or force. In this sense, the proletariat 
is no ‘messianic’ class. No juster or better social order can be built 
by men of this kind. 

And finally, Berdyaev sees a grave danger in the ever increasing 


mechanization of life, consequent upon the reign of technology which | 


we witness to-day. “The chief cosmic force which is now at work 
to change the whole face of the earth and dehumanize and de- 
personalize man is not capitalism as an economic system, but 
techniques, the wonder of the age.’? The working man is becoming so 
conditioned, mechanized by the machine he serves, that his whole 
mental life assumes the appearance of mental reflexes, of an animated 
robot. The whole culture becomes permeated by mechanistic 
patterns. There is a transition from the organic to an organized type 
of life. But mankind can no longer return to the pre-industrial age. 
There is only one way open—and that is forward. But unless man- 
kind recovers the creative sources of the spirit by overcoming the 
depersonalizing tendencies of a mechanistic, technological age, man’s 
spiritual nature may suffer serious, perhaps irreparable, damage. 
What, then, is Berdyaev’s own conception of the ‘good society’, 
since he shares the conviction that the present one is in need of 






tt 


fundamental change? This question, confronting the Christian | 
Church at present with an intensity and immediacy rarely before | 


experienced, must be answered at two levels: the long-term level, 


which Berdyaev prefers to call the ethic of redemption, and the | 


short-term level, which for Berdyaev is the ethic of law.* For the 


Christian must live at both levels. Much misunderstanding comes | 


from the lack of clarity, if not outright confusion, in this important 
matter. Since the ethic of redemption, for which the supreme motive 
is the love of God and man, is applicable to Christians alone, it is 
a mistake to think that it could be applied to those who have not 
surrendered their wills to God or who make no pretence of being 
Christians. The highest motive of the unredeemed society is justice, 
not love. If a man is selfish, he cannot love God supremely. Accord- 

1 Khristianstvo i klassovaya borba, 83. 

* The Fate of Man in the Modern World (New York: Morehouse-Goreham. 
London: SCM Press), 1935, 80-81. 

* The Destiny of Man (New York: Scribners. London: Bles), 1937, 109-161 
passim. 
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ingly, the principle of the separation of Church and State (not merely 
in a legal, external sense) is to be found in the very nature of the 
two societies: the one is composed (ideally) of those who have been 
transformed by the action of the grace of God, and who find their 
highest impulse in love; and the other, of those who are actuated 
by natural selfish impulses and motivations and who must necessarily 
live at a lower ethical level culminating in justice rather than love. 
To confuse these two standards is as common as it is productive of 
mental and ethical myopia. 

The Christian ethic of redemption is wholly incompatible with 
worldly standards of value. Its aim is the transformation of the 
spiritual mainsprings of human personality and, through such trans- 
formed human agents, of the entire human society. A radical change 
in society can come about only by the transformation of men and 
women. There can be no good world unless mankind is trans- 
formed spiritually. All other improvements—technological, political, 
economic, even cultural in the narrow sense which excludes the 
spiritual transformation of praseenn, are superficial and illusory. 
Berdyaev is committed with all his soul to this process which, in 
Eastern Orthodox traditional fashion, he designates as theanthropic, 
as-the transformation of the human into the divine-human. This is 
not pantheism; the creature can never become God. But it may 
and must be transformed into the likeness of the stature of Christ. 
This is the basic, abiding and primary task of the Christian Church, 
which is a communion of such transformed personalities: it is to 
win men to the voluntary submission of their selfish wills and 
desires to the will of God. As long as men assert themselves, so long 
will social evils, wars, injustice, misery exist and bring forth their 
inevitable result—self-destruction. Only by transforming human 
motivation can a radical revolution be brought about. 

This, then, is the long-term task of the Christian Church. For 
spiritual transformation cannot be agers by force. Men must be 
won to God by a voluntary, free-will surrender. “The Holy Spirit 
can work on nothing but free will.’ No love, human or divine, can 
ever be forced. Accordingly, the methods and techniques of the 
Marxian revolutionary struggle are inapplicable in connexion with 
the Christian ethic of redemption. Moreover, the redeemed society 
has always been, and is likely to remain, a minority. But it is a creative 
minority, the saving remnant. 

This does not imply, however, the exclusion of all other means 
and techniques—those of science, culture, politics, economics, 
industry, agriculture, in a word all that is necessary for human well- 
being. In fact, the Christian is under the obligation to be a creative 
force in the extension of God’s order in all social relationships. If 
Christianity should fail in the task of creativity, the demonic forces 
of creativity will surely take control. Actually, that is exactly what 
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has taken place to an alarming degree. At present, creative arts and 


literature, and cultural and social forces of all kinds, are largely in ) 


the service of the demonic rather than the divine forces. Culture is 
notoriously abused as a seductive, alluring bait by the forces of evil. 
It is the failure of Christians to use these means in the interest of 
the Kingdom of God which has resulted in the pre-empting of the 
field in the interests of the Antichrist. The redeemed man must 
engage creatively in arts, sciences, government, politics, economy, 
labour, in order to transform them. He must build a better world 
than the non-Christian forces can build. Subversive, destructive 
ideas cannot be annihilated by bullets; they must be transcended by 
‘the expulsive power of divine affection’. The redemption of society 
depends upon the dedication of holy imagination, of creative energies 
and consecrated talents of Christians toward the transformation of 
the social order. For Christianity is not passive, static, quietistic; 


TE 
—_ 


it is dynamic, creative, revolutionary. If, instead of devoting the | 
best creative imagination to destructive ends, science utilized its | 


tremendous potential for human good; if the political imagination _ 


were devoted to the well-being of all, and to the establishment of 
enduring peace instead of war and expansion; if the economic skills 
were utilized for the common welfare of all rather than for the private 
benefit and profit of the few, much of the world’s ills would be 
eliminated, or at least relieved. 

We have already touched above upon the ‘short-term’ programme 
of Christianity vis a vis the communist world revolution. For the 
communists set out to change the world. Communism, too, is 
dynamic, creative, because of the fanatical, unswerving allegiance 
and loyalty of millions of its devotees. But much of this creativeness 
is demonic. Nevertheless, whichever of these two mighty forces 
should prove the more dynamic will win the immediate battle, 
although not necessarily the ultimate victory. For if Berdyaev, 
indeed if all the members of the Russian religious renaissance, are 
right, then every act of demonic self-assertion leads inevitably to 
self-destruction. Such is the insight of the Russian religious thinkers 
into the moral character and working of God’s universe. The task 
of Christianity is to manifest a greater, more self-sacrificing, redemp- 
tive zeal for the transformation of the world, and for the building 
of a better society, than communism can: it must out-think, out-do, 
and out-love its rival. 

How, then, concretely speaking, can this be done? This problem 
brings Berdyaev to the consideration of the Christian’s relation to 
society which is governed by the ethic of law, since as yet it refuses 
to submit to the transforming, theanthropic process which would 
lift it to the level of the ethic of redemption. Human society, apart 
from the inner impulsion of the love of God, must be held together 
by such compulsions as come from natural, humanistic ethics or 
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from the force exercised by governments. Christianity, therefore, 
does not reject force, law, government as such. Berdyaev is no 
anarchist. Moreover, the Christian, as citizen, must submit to law 
equally with the non-Christian. He cannot ‘resign from the world’, 
in the sense that he would repudiate his duties as a citizen on the 
ound that he is subject only to the ethic of redemption. But equally, 
Re cannot wholly conform to the lower standards of the world, 
adopting the worldly standards as the highest rules of his life. It is 
this necessity of living both under the law and under grace which 
roduces tensions in the life of the Christian. And woe unto him 
if he does not feel them! Such a condition of ease and smugness may 
indicate that he is conformed wholly to the worldly ethic. 
Accordingly, the Christian lives in the world in order to trans- 
form it, to lift it to the highest degree of justice which the world 
can attain with its naturalistic, humanitarian ethics. But he must do 
so without ever losing sight of the fact that the only truly trans- 
forming social dynamic, the ethic of redemption, is the only force 
which can provide the cure for the basic evil—the corrupt, selfish 
human will. As applied to government, this Christian ethic rejects 
all pretensions to absoluteness and totalitarianism on the part of 
the political power, whether it be monarchical, democratic, com- 
munist or fascist. Berdyaev’s strictures on political systems are 
severe: he condemns western democracies for placing the interests 
of private property above human rights. But communist régimes fare 
no better: he charges that they, too, have failed to realize the social 
justice of which they so inordinately boast, and on account of which 
they have been waging a world-wide revolutionary struggle. The 
criterion for Berdyaev, in this matter as in all others, is ae far a 
given system contributes to the development of the supreme value 
in the world—human personality. Every political system which 
places some other consideration—property, race, class, nation— 
above human rights is ipso facto condemned by this personalist 
Christian ethic. 
Similarly, Berdyaev applies the same criterion to the economic 
order. He declares the capitalistic system to be essentially anti- 
rsonalist, and consequently comes close to calling it non-Christian. 
n his latest, and sedan last, book he does not mince matters. 
He asserts that for Christianity to place itself in opposition to 
socialism would be the worst mistake.! Such a statement, however, 
is an exaggeration, or a generalization which does not apply in all 
cases: to affirm that Christianity is incompatible with any type of 
a economy is a purely partisan statement. To identify 
Christianity with any social or economic order is wrong: it is for 
the individual Christian to decide which system, under given 


1 Au seuil de la nouvelle (Neuchatel-Paris, 1947), 67 and passim. London: 
Bles (On the Threshold of the New Age), to be published shortly. 
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conditions, comes closest to the Christian criterion as enlightened 
conscience reveals it. But to affirm that capitalism, in the past and 
to-day, is lacking in sensitiveness to important elements of social 
justice, and that Christianity is in duty bound to insist upon basic 
reforms along this line, is only just and right. That is the duty of 
prophetic religion. But likewise, by the same rule, it is imperative 
that the failures and perversions of the communist gospel, as seen 
in such countries as profess to practise it, be objectively and 
courageously exposed and condemned. For the Christian Gospel is 
no respecter of persons or systems. 

For himself, Berdyaev advocates ‘personal socialism’, which 
combines the concern for social justice with equal emphasis upon 
personal and rye freedom. That political or economic system 
is the best which panel the highest personal values. ‘For the 
economic order is for man’s benefit, not man for the benefit of the 
economic order.’ ‘Man is, above all, a spiritual, not a political being, 
and his absolute and unalienable rights are rooted in the spiritual, 
and not in the changeable, impermanent, transient, civic-political 
world.’ ‘For the Christian conscience the turning of a man into a 
thing, of his labour into a commodity . . . should not be allowed.”! 
He concedes the existence of class struggle, but holds that it can 
be overcome only in Christianity, by the transformation of human 
motivation. “The true Church of Christ, which is not corrupted by 
worldly interests, knows no classes. When a man enters the Church 
and seeks salvation and spiritual nurture therein, he ceases to be 
well-born or a plebeian, a bourgeois or a proletarian.’ This is 
looking at the Church as it should be, not as it always is. Neverthe- 
less Berdyaev rightfully holds that without the dynamic which only 
Christ imparts, the evils of the world cannot be eliminated. At the 
secular level, only palliative, alleviating measures are possible. 

Despite Berdyaev’s theoretical analysis and critique of the 
present society—both capitalistic and communistic—one is still left 
with a sense that he has not sufficiently worked out a concrete plan 
of procedure, or a blue-print which could be followed in the building 
of a Christian social order. But this is, perhaps, not the task for any 
one man, but for many Christians of many talents, working in the 
social, economic, political and industrial fields. It is glory enough 
for one consecrated human being to have seen, as clearly as Berdyaev 
had, what the goal of any worth-while civilization must be, and to 
have put first cows first. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


1 Khristianstvo i klassovaya borba, 59, 71, 54. ® Ibid., 128. 
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THE POSITION OF THE AFRICAN 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CAPE TOWN 


igen AFRICA, with the problems created by the mixture of 

races inhabiting this great sub-continent, has been much 
exposed to the public gaze of late and the manner of presenting the 
questions involved has done little to help people living elsewhere 
to form a dispassionate judgment. It is, perhaps, impossible to write 
about South Africa with a complete freedom from bias; and few 
have sufficient knowledge of all the factors to give a really true picture 
of the situation. Unfortunately, the effect of controversy is always 
to distort vision. Not only are the actual protagonists inevitably 
prejudiced, but observers begin to distrust both parties. All state- 
ments are met with suspicion. An unbiased view is believed to be 
impossible. South Africa is not alone in this, and one may venture 
to hope that the experience of political controversy in Britain and 
elsewhere, difficulties still sadly prevailing in Palestine and the 
unresolved tension in India may lead readers outside South Africa 
to pause before forming judgments based on passionate complaints 
of the unjust and unjustifiable treatment of Natives by Europeans 
in South Africa, whether officially by Government or privately by 
individuals. 

The present writer cannot lay claim to any special knowledge 
or experience beyond that gained in ten years’ residence in South 
Africa; but a desire for truth and a wish to be fair underlie his 
purpose and it is hoped that what follows (written before the 
General Election) may be helpful to readers of this Review. 

Before one can arrive at anything like a dispassionate view it is 
important to realize in what respects South Africa has problems 
not quite paralleled elsewhere, due partly to its historical, partly to 
its geographical situation. In history it has always been a battle- 
ground of conflicting races, whether one thinks of the displacement 
of the original Bushmen by hordes of black warriors invading their 
land, ever moving South, or of more recent times when first the 
Dutch and then the British strove for ascendency. In a word, the 
African of to-day cannot claim any immemorial right to the land as 
his indigenous home; nor do the Europeans who now dominate the 
situation form one homogeneous society. The problem is at least 
triangular: one has to deal with the Native, the Dutch and the 
British when considering the rights and claims of the African to-day. 
Again, one has to realize that in this country some 2,500,000 whites 
are surrounded by some 8,000,000 or more Africans, in a country 
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whose climate affords a possible home for black and white alike. 
In more equatorial regions the Native is in possession of the land, 
while whites are comparatively few in number and rarely permanent 
residents; in Nigeria no European, unless it be the Government, 
owns land. Traders are there, as it were on sufferance, and can claim 
to some extent to be there for the benefit of the Native population 
as well as for themselves. In South Africa the European seized the 
land, sometimes indeed by conquest, displacing the African, some- 
times by occupying land that was not apparently possessed by 
anybody, land very often from which it was not easy to wrest a 
living and which was cultivated or turned to profit only by assiduous 
labour and hard living. The Voortrekkers in especial went on their 
adventurous pilgrimage to find their destined Canaan, upheld by 
two convictions, first that they desired to be left alone, unhampered 
by any government and free from any taxation, prepared to fight 
the soil for a living and anybody for their independence, and next, 
that God had designed the black races to be their servants, if not 
their slaves, doomed for ever to an unquestioned inferiority. Many 
of them treated the blacks whom they employed kindly, some saw 
to it that their servants learnt the Christian faith; but they entertained 
no sort of hope that one day the African would advance in civilization 
to free and equal citizenship with the whites. 

The 1820 Settlers did not take quite this line. The British ideal 
was expressed by Rhodes, who asserted the-principle of equal rights 
for every civilized man south of the Zambezi. That statement, 
however, leaves in some ambiguity what constitutes civilization. 
Does the urbanized Native, who has received at some mission school 
the first rudiments of education, who has learnt to bargain with 
the white man for his wages, to spend them on smart but shoddy 
European clothes and to appreciate in some measure the glamour 
and the glitter of a modern industrial town, come within the term 
‘civilized’? Does the Native who has taken perhaps two degrees at 
a aoe and who can read cedoleal treatises in the 
original German not do so? How are you to distinguish? The British 
character does not readily apply itself to making these subtle dis- 
criminations; the easier course is to lump all Africans together as 
‘Niggers’, useful to supply cheap labour and a nuisance when they 
get a bit above themselves. The deplorable habit has grown up of 
acquiescing in a Colour prejudice that cannot claim even the mistaken 
reading of Scripture as its basis, and that has no rational justification, 
but rests upon sheer laziness of thought and an element of fear. It 
is convenient to regard blacks as ple to be employed, even 
exploited, and to ignore the uncomfortable freaks who will not fit 
into the desired pattern. Perhaps this is the saddest feature of the 
problem of race relations in the country. Too many who are proud 
of their British tradition, with its ideal of justice and liberty for all 
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men, have failed to do their part in trying to make this a practical 
licy in the treatment of Africans, and so they have played into the 
ands of those who inherit a deeply rooted racial prejudice eves. «nd 
ened with quasi-religious sanctions, or of those who are actuated by 
purely selfish interests. 

It is not uncommon for people who acquiesce in social evils in 
their own immediate neighbourhood to be very critical of similar 
conditions elsewhere. When we reflect on the revelation of slum life 
in Great Britain which the ‘blitzing’ of crowded cities exposed, it 
is difficult not to find an uncomfortable similarity in the situation of 
the poorest classes in European cities and the Natives in South 
Africa. Of course there are differences, but they do not all appear 
to the advantage of Europe. In Europe there are centuries of on 
tion as the background of the whole nation. Since 1870 there has 
been universal compulsory education. We can claim neither of these 
things in South Africa. Further, nt adult Briton has a vote, 
whereas among the Native peoples of South Africa the franchise is 

ractically non-existent—at least the representation of their interests 
in Parliament is so restricted as to appear wholly farcical, if it were 
not for the calibre of the few members of Parliament who are elected 
to represent the Natives’ interest. 
here is, however, a Minister for Native Affairs with a secre- 
tariat, and it must be acknowledged that at least recently these 
= have shown that they have the interests of the Native at 
eart. 

It seems at any rate clear that the kind of clamour that arose at 
the United Nations, when Field-Marshal Smuts had to face a hostile 
audience, was not wholly free from an element of insincerity. Those 
who threw stones on that occasion could hardly claim to be without 
sin themselves. 

The first thing to notice in the matter of race relations is that if 
there has been cruel oppression, it has not tended either to exter- 
minate the Native or to confine him so strictly to the Reserves that 
his whole life is cramped and rendered intolerably difficult. As one 
goes about a city like Johannesburg, in which many irritating dis- 
abilities hamper the Natives, one cannot help observing that they do 
not present the appearance of a cowed, unhappy, listless or sullen 
class of people. Perhaps most of them are there of their own choice, 
and though only too often their living conditions are deplorable, 
they themselves put up with it very patiently or might even be said 
not greatly to mind, for they do enjoy a certain element of real freedom 
and they like the glamour and glitter of a great oy. In the rurai 
areas things may be different. They are far too heavily taxed for the 
amount of benefit in return. They are exploited by unethical store- 
keepers and exposed to dreadful hardship, if at any time the mealie- 
crop fails. They are subjected to exasperating and futile Pass Laws. 
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In some cases, probably where they are employed as farm labourers, 
they are cruelly treated, sometimes negatively by too long hours of 
work or inadequate accommodation, sometimes positively by being 
thrashed and punished unmercifully, or victimized in the matter of 
wages or of prices at the stores. 

he African is by no means a fool. He is naturally clever at 
languages; he is an apt workman, though perhaps inclined to be 
spasmodic in his efforts; he likes in towns to ape the smart set and 
is eager to follow European fashions; he wants to learn. One of the 
things he has learnt is nationalism, and the white man has done a 
great deal to provoke the more intelligent and perhaps one should 
say the more prosperous Africans into a strong anti-white 
complex. 

ne of the most perverse and stupid prejudices of some whites 
is the idea that blacks are better without education and that it does 
not matter very much if they are decimated by disease. You cannot 
bring thousands of young men into city life as labourers without 
inspiring the whole race of Africans with a stubborn desire for 
education. Refuse them a good education and they will pick up a 
bad one. Deny them the building up of sound character and they 
will become the victims of vicious example. Deny them adequate 
health services and they become disseminators of disease. For 
remember—the folk who least wish to see the Africans advance in 
knowledge, wisdom or wealth are the people who clamour for their 
services in their homes, factories and offices. It is astounding to see 
people who have no desire to help the African expecting him to be 
trustworthy, industrious and obliging in the ar where he is 
employed. Four things should be remembered as contributing to 
this complex problem. 

(a) Apart from the gold and diamond mining industries, South 
Africa is a poor country. It is not easy to farm with success, for 
much of the soil is poor; irrigation is difficult; storms are frequent; 
farms are generally vast in extent; the climate, though not impossible 
for Europeans, disposes them to seek Native labour for the heavy 
and menial work. It is not to be wondered at that the Government 
has always been prone to treat the farmers with exceptional favour. 
The result is that they represent a capitalist class, fearful of anything 
that — imperil their existing privileges, and fearful above all of 
losing the cheap labour of the untutored African. But the situation 
has led to another evil which works disadvantageously for all, but 
especially for the African: 


The average farmer is lulled into a conservatism which makes for 
uneconomical farming by inefficient use of labour and unscientific methods, 
resulting in an underproduction of essential foodstuffs for the nation. 





1 The Black Man’s Burden, by John Burger (Gollancz), p. 81. 
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(6) An equal temptation to resist any call to improve the status 
and conditions of Native employees assails those in control of 
industrial concerns and mining operations. The wealth of the 
country largely depends on its mining and other industries and 
Native labour is ready to hand and cheap. There is no dearth of it 
while so many young men can be persuaded that it is real emancipa- 
tion and advance to go to work, even if only for a time, in big cities, 
In the compounds provided by the Chamber of Mines these men 
are well housed and their health is attended to. But the provision 
of education might make them desire higher wages; and the provision 
of homes, where they could enjoy some family life, would be a 
still more costly undertaking. As it is, their wages are often dis- 
ee in extravagant purchases, aping the ways of Europeans, and 
why, it is argued, should the Africans be encouraged in extrava- 
gance? The conditions of urban life and commercial competition 
lead Europeans to resist any raising of the status of Africans quite 
as forcibly in the cities as on the farms. 

(c) When a population of two and a half millions carries responsi- 
bility for a population four times its size, any adequate provision 
seems to be prohibitive in cost, and especially if it is - Som 
and not altogether without cause—that the average African does not 
appreciate efforts to improve his condition. Only a small number of 
Africans as yet are qualified to be leaders in a general advance in a 
civilized life. 

(d) Africans still have their life rooted in ancient tribal customs, 
To them a rural life in a tribal community, with tribal rites, implicit 
confidence in the medicine man, is home. They fail to see that their 
agricultural traditions are wasteful. In former generations they 
could move on to some virgin area when the place which they occupied 
was exhausted. That possibility no longer prevails. 

In this respect it may be acknowledged that both African and 
European are faced with a problem the imminence of which it was 
impossible in earlier days to foresee—the problem of the conserva- 
tion of the soil. The topographical conditions of South Africa in 
themselves tend to soil erosion. The problem is becoming urgent, 
and to meet it with any hope of success both African and European 
must discard many traditions and long-familiar methods. If the 
European tempted by hope of immediate gain is prone to waste the 
soil, the African is equally prone to do so by his innate conservatism; 
the prevalence of certain social customs, such as the reckoning of 
wealth in heads of cattle, especially when it comes to a question of 
marriage dowries or settlements, hinders real progress. 

‘ The Government of South Africa is thus faced with an immense 
problem in seeking to give the Natives a fair deal. The large party 
at this moment in opposition believes in a policy of complete 
separation; a statement of their policy issued for election purposes 
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at Easter proposes to take away from both the Coloured peoples 
and the native Africans what little representation they now enjoy. 
It is an astonishing document, at one moment insisting that what is 
done for Natives must be guided by Christian principles, at the 
next threatening to ‘check’ those churches which do not support a 
policy of complete segregation. The document ignores two facts: 
that there is not enough land to enable the Africans to live and 
develop on their own lines a separate civilization; and that industry 
could not carry on were it deprived of Native labour. The whole 
situation in South Africa renders the policy of complete segregation 
an ve dream, even if it could be recommended on ethical 
rounds. 
The Government is not only hampered by the fact that this 
strong opposition from nationalist Europeans slows up any more 
liberal policy that it might pursue and indeed has proposed: it is 
also hindered by the very constitution of the State. South Africa is 
overned by Parliament, of which there are two houses. In the 
Seas: out of forty-four members, four are indirectly elected by the 
Natives, on a complicated system, and four of the Governor General’s 
nominees are—or should be—selected on the grounds of their 
thorough acquaintance with the reasonable wants and wishes of the 
Coloured races. In the lower house, the House of Assembly, there 
are three persons elected by such adult male Natives of the Cape 
Province as have the property qualification required in the Cape 
Province. (No Native or Coloured person in the provinces of 
Transvaal or Orange Free State has a vote at all.) No Native or 
Coloured person can stand for election to Parliament. It is obvious 
that the Native peoples have grossly inadequate representation. 
To compensate for this in some degree there is a Ministry for Native 
Affairs, and it is true at least in recent times that the Department 
has endeavoured to govern the Natives well. But this administrative 
imperium in imperio is hampered by its own efficiency, for as it grows 
in power and responsibility the gulf between the interests of the 
Europeans and the Africans widens and the tendency increases to 
make the poorest of the population bear the whole burden of the 
cost of the social services provided for them. 

That is not all. In addition to the Central Union Government, 
four councils exist, one for each of the four constituent provinces, 
to which certain administrative powers are attached. In these, 
Africans are unrepresented except in the Cape, where the Africans 
elect two Europeans to represent them. Since primary education and 
hospital service have hitherto been administered by these Provincial 
Councils, it will be seen that here is another obstacle to the formation 
of a clear, uniform policy affecting Africans. One instance of it has 
recently occurred. It has been found impracticable to inaugurate a 
Union-wide scheme of hospital services except by relegating it to 
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the four Provinces, and already a difference of policy in regard to 
mission hospitals has arisen between them. The great need can only 
be met for a long time to come if the Provincial authorities support 
the work of mission hospitals as generously as in the past. The time 
may come when Public Authority will make itself responsible for 
all hospital services and the most liberal of the missionary doctors 
are alive to the fact that perhaps only so can the need be fully met. 

Municipal authorities are also concerned with Natives, since 
they are responsible for the ‘Location’ in which in every city and 
town the Africans are settled. In some the Locations are admirabl 
run, as in Cape Town, Maritzburg and Port Elizabeth. Where they 
are less well managed the failure lies not so much in political or 
racial prejudice as in economic pressure. There is in existence also 
a Natives Representative Council. In October 1947 it was announced 
that the powers of this Council, which are and in the last resort 
must be advisory only, would be increased; but it is doubtful whether 
wider powers could do much to change the situation. A wise Govern- 
ment could make good use of such a Council, to which indeed 
already by law all bills affecting Natives must be referred; but it is 
only too easy for a Government to ignore even the strongest repre- 
sentations of such a body. In the Transkei, an area reserved for 
Natives, a Council exists which has some real powers; it is adminis- 
trative and controls funds. On it Europeans and Natives sit together 
in one house on a basis of exact equality, but its functions are strictl 
confined to the Native reserve and do not affect the areas in whic 
Europeans predominate. We may sum up the chief disabilities under 
which Africans suffer: 


1. They are taxed, reap, om cat of the fact that they enjoy no 
commensurate or adequate representation. 

2. If an African commits a crime he is punished far more 
severely than a white man. 

3. The Police tend to reverse in the case of an African the rule 
that any man is innocent until he is proved guilty. 

4. The regulations made to control Africans, and in particular 
the Pass Laws, expose them to arrest and imprisonment on 
what are really frivolous grounds. 

5. They are employed extensively in labour generally and in the 

old mines. Yet to strike is for Africans illegal. The Trades 
nions that they have formed are not recognized by Govern- 
ment; and if any dispute does arise the Government is 
curiously reluctant to allow arbitration to settle the matter. 

6. Municipalities vary greatly in the character of the Locations 

provided. To-day in many of the bigger towns and cities 

the Locations are well kept; but of the colossal township 
of Orlando near Johannesburg it can only be said that the 
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Municipality of that city courted disaster by the meanness, 
crowdedness and sordidness of the provision made to 
accommodate the huge population that inhabits that 
unlovely spot. 


7. In the past, the provision of education and health services | 
has been 


almost entirely confined to the philanthropic 
efforts of missionary societies and religious bodies; and the 
task of adequate provision of either of these vital social 
needs has become one with which the voluntary agencies 
can no longer adequately cope. It is true that for some 
years Government has increased its grants to African 
education and schemes for great educational expansion 


and much wider medical service are being put in hand, | 


but it will take years to come near to providing what is 
necessary. 


In one respect at least the Africans have been well served. The 
members of Parliament elected to represent their interests have 
done so in a genuine spirit of service and have in no small measure 
awakened the conscience of Europeans to the claims of Africans: 


in particular Mrs Ballinger has nobly championed their cause by 
her rare combination of burning zeal and balanced judgment. Her — 
speeches, convincing in argument and arresting in eloquence, have _ 


impressed hearers in and outside the House of Assembly. A very 


different but equally sincere champion has been the Rev. Michael — 


Scott, who has endured imprisonment in the cause of the Asiatics 
in Natal and faced obloquy by his exposure of cruelties in the 
employment of farm labourers in a district of the Transvaal. The 
Institute of Race Relations is recognized as one of South Africa’s 
most worthy institutions: it conducts patient research into all 
manner of problems and issues information of a trustworthy and 
dispassionate character. The fact that The Black Man’s Burden 
(eaheeted to above) has run into several editions is another sign that 
there are many in South Africa to whom the question of the future 
of the Native is of real concern. But in this, as in so many other 
questions, diagnosis is easier than prescription. Vested interests and 
inherited prejudices are formidable obstacles still. 

Such, then, are the external conditions affecting missionary 
endeavour in this country. There is, happily, no opposition offered 
to missionary work by Government. On the contrary, up to a point 
the Government supports the work of missionaries and respects 
their services. Some tension is at times created when Government 
is forced to make regulations which appear to curtail the liberty of 
missionaries, such as a rule forbidding the erection of new mission 
centres and schools within a certain distance of an existing one, but 
such regulations are generally framed to protect the Natives. For 
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there are missionaries whose zeal outruns discretion, and there are 
even, it is sad to say, those who pose as missionaries in order to 
exploit the Natives, pandering to their superstition. 

Medical and educational service looms largest in the work of the 
European missionaries. And when one thinks of such institutions 
as the splendid hospital at Lovedale of the Church of Scotland, 
the Jane Furse Hospital or that of the Methodists at Mount Coke, 
to mention but three, one sees what South Africa owes to missionary 
initiative. This is recognized by the subsidies granted by public 
authority. But such institutions are like the horse-leech’s daughter 
crying out for more. The work continually exceeds the resources, 
and in some places where no government grant is available, the 
utmost ingenuity is required to carry on the work with vy ie 
approaching efficiency. The time is ripe for Government to naa 
a scheme of hospitalization on a large scale, and it is being under- 
taken, but for a long while the mission hospitals will need to be 
ot by public authority. It is almost incredible that in one 
of the four Provinces this fact was so far from being realized that 
the launching of a provincial hospitalization service, on lines that 
would involve cutting down the grants to mission hospitals to a 
figure that imperilled their continued existence right away, was 
actually proposed. 

No centre of missionary work can thrive without a school. The 
African is avid for education. The Christian churches are alive to 
the danger of an education picked anyhow without a Christian basis. 
But this very eagerness for schools and the attempt to meet it create 
their own difficulty: the number of schools to be managed puts on 
the missionaries a strain of administration which is becoming difficult 
to fulfil, and efficiency suffers. 

A paragraph from an appeal issued by the Community of the 
Resurrection illustrates this problem: 


A very great deal of the Community’s work over the past forty-five years 
has been educational. In every one of our four missions there are schools. 
Rosettenville can boast of being the first Secondary School in the Transvaal 
for Africans, and the first, also, to reach matriculation standard: Penhalonga 
of being the first Secondary School of its kind in the whole of Southern 
Rhodesia. Sophiatown has the largest Primary School for Africans in the 
Transvaal Province, and is still the only training centre for African nursery 
school teachers in the whole of the country. In the last nine years the 
Community has spent more than £25,000 on building new schools or 
expanding those already built. All the educational work of the Church on 
the Reef—some forty primary schools in addition to those already mentioned 
—has been in its care from the beginning. Although the state has made 
increasingly large subsidies for African education of late years, it still 
remains true that the initiative for providing the buildings rests with the 
churches yet, in spite of the continued efforts of all missionary bodies, only 
one out of every four children is able to find a place in the overcrowded 
classrooms of our schools. 
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Before long Government must take over the responsibility for 
the education of the African. The need cannot be ignored in- 
definitely, nor can the missionaries, even with government subsidies, 
meet it eotly. Already a movement is being made. Whereas formerly 
only as much was spent on Native education as could be raised from 
the poll-tax, the ‘burden of financing Native education has been 
transferred to the consolidated fund and the monies required have 
now to be included in the estimates of the Union Department of 
Education and voted annually by parliament. The funds allocated 
have risen from one and a half millions to three millions from 1946 to 
1948 and an annual increase of fifteen per cent is being or ma 








for’.1 Even with this advance, progress will be fairly slow, and the | 


responsibility of the missionaries will continue for a long time yet. 
One can only hope that the relations between the missionary bodies 
and Government will remain sufficiently cordial for some of the 
responsibility or control to be left permanently with the churches. 
But that hope is by no means shared by all Africans. There is a 
movement among many of them, not to say an agitation, for the 
transfer of all schools to Government. This movement may in part 
be responsible for an odd, widespread spasm of revolt which has 
run through missionary institutions. The matter has been dealt with 
firmly and not unjustly and at any rate for the present these students’ 
strikes appear to have died down. The fact that they were not 
successful, or at all wisely led, has perhaps sobered the students. 
The strikes were ugly enough at the time and it seemed incredible 
that one should occur at an institution like Lovedale. Such incidents 
appear to Europeans as merely exhibitions of gross ingratitude, the 
more so when the alleged grievances against which protest was 
being made were in many cases so trivial. 
en a race of people is being with difficulty educated out of 
one conception of ordered life into a very different one, when new 
ideas jostle one another in the students’ minds and competitive 
bodies offer them very different ideals of emancipation, it is hardly 
surprising that ebullitions of resentment and revolt should occur. 
The African feels frustrated. He can be very patient but he finds it 
difficult to submit to discipline not of his own making. One instance 
of that fact is seen in the development of literally hundreds of small 
Native sects. The African is religious; worship means much to him 
and he loves to offer it with the emotional aid of singing—and 
singing in harmony for which Africans have a very happy gift. He 
sees a number of competing sects offering him the Gospel. Is it very 
strange if he finds discipline irksome, and if, when some difficulty 
arises or when some grievous fault demands punishment, he rebels 
and founds a sect for himself—purely African, quite unrestrained 


+ From a report by Dr Alexander Kerr to the Christian Council of South 
Africa, May 1947. 
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and often comprising the strangest blend of doctrines and practices? 
The missionary in Africa needs an unbreakable heart, for the 
African’s combination of pride, independence, generosity, childish- 
ness and loyalty to his old traditions can form a very explosive 
mixture. The highest praise that can be given to the work of the 
missionaries is to say that they have so many loyal and dutiful 
adherents, that so many won for the Gospel continue in it, witness 
to it and live by it in spite of all temptations. 

But these difficulties are used, of course, as arguments against 
trying to evangelize or educate Africans, and the missionaries find 
themselves often between the upper millstone of prejudiced dis- 
approval of all that they are trying to do and the nether millstone 
of revolt at the control they still must exercise. Nor is their position 
rendered easier by the apparent impossibility of forming a clear-cut 
policy on race relations. 

Segregation has broken down and is indeed impossible. It could 
bring no real solution and would really deny the ‘perfect law of 
liberty’ in Christ. Trusteeship sounds much better—but when 
one remembers Lord Harlech’s warning, ‘but wards grow up’, it is 
apt to look less attractive as an ideal. It is simply not possible to 
formulate a policy except on the broadest of lines, pledging as much 
fair play and justice as possible to these undeveloped and under- 

rivileged millions of our fellow-beings in this land. Perhaps as 
Seethat a statement as any occurs in the preamble of the reply given 
by the Christian Council of South Africa to a questionnaire put out 
by the Native Laws Commission of Enquiry dealing mainly with 
Native Labour: 


The questionnaire issued by the Native Laws Commission of Enquiry 
has been considered and the following answers prepared under the con- 
viction that in a Christian country the qualification for citizenship should 
not be dependent upon the accident of birth. In the opinion of this council 
race should not be a determining factor in the admission to the rights of 
citizenship. And to this end discriminatory legislation should be pro- 
gressively repealed at as rapid a rate as circumstances allow. Christian 
education throughout the country should be so planned as to train public 
opinion in the acceptance of this goal, and, in particular, stress should be 
laid on the dangerous nature of sub-Christian phraseology such as that 
which speaks of preserving South Africa as a ‘white man’s country’. 

In our opinion that mental attitude is one of the most serious dangers 
besetting life in South Africa to-day. To condemn the African to perpetual 
servitude in the interests of the white community is grossly unjust. We 
strongly support the principle expressed by one speaker at the conference 
held at Fort Hare in July 1942: 

‘The ideal order of society will educate its people for a common citizen- 
ship of the state. It will progressively share its civilization with the un- 
civilized. It will welcome the advance of individuals of any race and will 
et ao for what they have become, without regard to what they were 
originally.’ 

But in supporting this we would emphasize that as Africans, in their 
advance, acquire greater privileges, they must recognize that these are 
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accompanied and conditioned by greater responsibilities, both to the nation 
as a whole and, in particular, to the members of their own race to assist 
in their advance. 

We are fully aware that the basic principles enumerated above run 
counter both to much popular prejudice in the matter of race relations and 
also to some strong vested interests. We deplore that this should be the case, 
but we are bound to recognize the facts and to acknowledge with regret 
that the general acceptance of these principles will be slow. But we believe 
that the ultimate happiness of the various peoples occupying this land 
depends upon the acceptance of these principles and we put them forth 
as those which the Christian Council of South Africa desires to champion 
and to propagate; and, in particular, we urge that legislation should always 
be directed towards the acceptance and not the denial of these principles. 


Here, very broadly, are set out principles which the Council 
believes should control all legislation and guide all action. The 
tragedy of South Africa is that so many people, fearful that such a 
statement of principles is mere wishful thinking, are ready to pursue 
a line of conduct guided by no principles and doomed if unchecked 
to issue in catastrophe. 


Joun Cape 'Town 
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THREE LEADERS OF THE SYRIAN 
CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


By C. E. ABRAHAM 


ITHIN the last two years Travancore has witnessed the 
passing away of three outstanding leaders of the Syrian 
Church of South India. They were Sadhu Moothampakal Kochinju 
(1946), the Most Rev. Abraham Mar Thoma (1947), popularly known 
as Bishop Abraham, and K. C. Chacko (1947). In these three men 
are seen certain qualities of spiritual leadership which are charac- 
teristically Indian and at the same time Christian, so that with their 
passing from us they have become a part of the heritage of the 
Church universal. 

Some significant events in their lives may first be briefly recorded. 
All three of them lived for the most part in Travancore, though 
they had fairly extensive contacts with certain other parts of India. 
Sadhu Kochiinju was born in humble circumstances and poverty 
stood in the way of his receiving proper schooling, but by his own 
efforts later in life he achieved a fluency in speaking and writing in 
Malayalam, his mother tongue, which may well have been the envy 
of many more fortunately placed than himself. He also taught himself 
English in order to be able to read religious and devotional literature 
in that language. Saddled with family responsibilities early in life 
and ill-equipped to discharge them or to reconcile them with the 
stirrings of God’s spirit within him, he passed through a crisis in 
his twenty-third year from which he emerged with a conviction that 
God had called him to the glorious ministry of a full-time evangelist. 
In this work he continued for nearly forty years until he died in 1946 
at the age of sixty-two. Bishop Abraham (born in 1881) was educated 
at the S.P.G. College, Trichinopoly, and at the Christian College, 
Madras, and later at Wycliffe College, Toronto. A turning-point in 
his life was his contact with Thomas Walker of the C.M.S, Tinne- 
velly, who was a most welcome speaker at the Maramon Convention 
and a great friend of the Mar ‘Thoma Church. During one of the 
meetings addressed by Walker, young Abraham’s heart was strangely 
warmed and he entered into a new spiritual experience. Fellowship 
with kindred spirits in the Madras Christian College deepened in 
him the desire to devote his life to Christian service, and yet when 
the call came to him it was not without a struggle that he responded 
to it. He was consecrated a bishop of the Mar ‘Thoma Syrian Church 
in 1917, and became Metropolitan in 1944, in which position he 
remained until his death at the age of sixty-six. As bishop he made 
285 
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it his special care to arouse the Church to its missionary responsi- 


bilities, and also gave courageous leadership to the Christian com- 
munity in Travancore in th 

roblems. When he passed away in 1947 he had become a hero to 
arge numbers of his countrymen in India, both Christian and non- 
Christian. K, C. Chacko’s life was cast in a different mould. Born 
and brought up in a family that has played no small part in shaping 
the destinies of the Orthodox section of the Syrian Church of 
Malabar, he was brought early into touch with the various problems 
of the Church, and it is interesting to note that his reactions to these 
problems were quite different from those of most of his contem- 
poraries. His activities were chiefly confined to two places in South 
India—Madras and Alwaye. In the former city, during his days as 
a student and later as a lecturer in the Madras Christian College, 


e solution of its social and political | 





he found a spiritual home in fellowship with Dr Skinner, Dr and | 


Mrs A. G. Hogg, Dr L. P. Larsen and other Christian friends. It 
may be noted in passing that he was there a contemporary of Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan and Dr John Matthai. But in the prime of life he 
found himself a victim of tuberculosis; this niadietl talsenten how- 
ever, proved to be a gateway to spiritual vision and power in his life. 
He was for some years in the Madanapalli Sanatorium and a part- 
time lecturer in the United Theological College, Bangalore, before 
he resumed duty at his old college. By this time his vision of estab- 
lishing a new college on a basis of Christian fellowship had been 
shared by some of his friends, and in 1921 they came over to 
Travancore and founded at Alwaye the Union Christian College. 
Here he remained till his death in 1947 in his sixty-third year, 


Soe peta 


though he had retired from his duties as a lecturer in 1943. He was | 


not in the public eye nor did he hold any administrative post in the 


college, but from the beginning till his call to higher service he | 


remained what he always was—a gracious presence and a potent 
spiritual influence in the lives of students and staff, both Christian 
and non-Christian, at Alwaye. 

There are several minor points on which these three men differ 
in their outlook on life and in their attitude to Christian service, yet 
what stands out is their common emphasis on the fundamentals of 


Christian life and witness as manifest through the ages. Their | 


accents vary but their message is one that harks back to the New 
Testament and that has been relayed by generations of men and 
women who have followed the Master in the way of the Cross. 
What, then, are the chief notes in their united testimony to the 
spirit and power of the Gospel? 

First, all three of them had an experience of a definite call to the 
service of the Kingdom. All of them were born and brought up in 
families that had been Christian for generations, indeed for centuries, 
for the Syrian Church has been in India for at least fifteen hundred 
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ears. They did not have the experience of an Augustine or a George 
ian a sudden and dramatic turning to the Light; and yet there 
were stages in their experience when, like Jeremiah, they felt God 
was speaking to them, perso the almond blossom and the cauldron 
and even through their own weaknesses, to act as His prophet to 
their people. The call that came to them was mediated through a 
riod of severe storm and stress in their lives. Sadhu Kochiinju had 
decided for Christ as a boy in his thirteenth year, and in his seven- 
teenth had resolved that he would devote all his talents to telling 
others of what he had found in Christ. For six years he carried on 
his daily toil on his small farm of less than an acre in area to eke 
out a livelihood for himself and his wife and children; he spent all 
his spare time in studying the Bible and preaching the Gospel. But 
constant ill-health and his inability to stave off the threat of starvation 
from his family led to morbid questioning as to whether he was 
following God’s way in everything. The natural concern of his 
neighbours and relatives, though occasionally officious and unkind, 
brought matters to a head, and he shut himself up for a week in his 
rude village hut, denied himself food and drink, and wrestled with 
God night and day, demanding clear guidance as to the course that 
his life should take. The answer came and he felt convinced that, dis- 
regarding consequences, he should take up the work of preaching 
the Gospel. He continued for another five days in prayer and 
meditation and came out of that experience a new man, renewed 
in both body and mind. The battle was won by God’s spirit in his 
soul. When the call came to Bishop Abraham as a young graduate 
that he should enter the ministry of the Church, the way was by no 
means clear. The bishopric of the Syrian Church is no bed of roses. 
The support of his mother and sisters incumbent on an only son, 
opposition from relatives, an uncertain future, the obligation to lead 
a celibate life, as is customary for all Syrian bishops—these were 
some of the questions that vexed him grievously before he eventually 
found peace in the presence of God and heard his Lord say to him 
in no uncertain voice: ‘My grace is sufficient for thee’. For K. C. 
Chacko, brilliant graduate and lecturer in philosophy, as life, 
with its great possibilities, was opening out before him the future 
was suddenly plunged in darkness as he discovered himself con- 
demned to the regimented life of an invalid. The three years which 
he spent in the sanatorium were years of mental and spiritual 
travail in which, however, he was sustained by the friendship of 
several of his missionary friends from the West. He emerged from 
this experience with the conviction that God had laid His hand upon 
him and had commissioned him for service among students, though 
the nature of the service might be that of ‘those who stand and wait’. 
He felt that while an active life might not be open to him, he could 
still be of service to the Master eniah a ministry of prayer and 
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intercession for others, and that this was to be for students and 
among students in South India. It will thus be seen that each of 
these three found clear guidance as regards his vocation through 
waiting upon God and being prepared to obey God’s voice at all 
costs when it spoke to him. It may be recalled that bodily weaknesses 
and ailments and threat of physical danger have not infrequentl 

been the means of bringing men and women face to face with God, 
as is evidenced by Mother Julian of Norwich, Martin Luther, 
Ignatius Loyola, St Egbert and other saints of the Church. 

Another quality much in evidence in the lives of these three men 
was the spirit of renunciation with which they sought to serve God 
and man. While this spirit is found in some degree in all genuine 
Christian service, and indeed in all true religion everywhere, it 
will be admitted that renunciation is something that is naturally 
associated by the Indian mind with the service of God. To the 
Hindu the test of devotion to God is the possession of a spirit 
of detachment from the world and of readiness to renounce every- 
thing, even life itself. To the Christian, however, renunciation 
ceases to have any value except in so far as it is seen as a price to be 
paid in following the will of God revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. 
All three felt that in obeying the Divine call they should be prepared 
not only to give up worldly prospects but even certain elements of 
the good life which may legitimately be enjoyed by others. Sadhu 
Kochiinju submitted himself to certain vows of abstinence from 
about the age of twenty-three and kept them most scrupulously till 
his death. His dress was of the plainest and his food extremely meagre. 
As a rule he fasted every other day and on an average he took only 
about fourteen to nineteen frugal vegetarian meals a month, a 
practice which he continued for over thirty years; yet during this 
time he led a most active life as a preacher, travelling about the 
country and giving not less than a dozen addresses a week. The 

rinciple of ouianace he applied also to other aspects of his life. 

he sense of discipline, the physical endurance of the man and the 
spiritual exaltation that he experienced in his ministry made critics 
—— judgment about him and his methods. He weighed only a 
trifle over six stone and, notwithstanding the threat of a physical 
breakdown in earlier years, he was sustained in health and strength 
by his firm faith in God. Bishop Abraham and K. C. Chacko were 
both celibates; the spirit of renunciation was no less marked in 
their general habits of life. It may be said in passing that this 
tradition of renunciation, illustrated in the life of Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, India’s first apostle in the West in modern times, is making 
an increasing appeal to the Church, as is shown in the growth of 
Christian ashrams in India in recent times. 

Thirdly, in all three leaders there was a deep strain of mysticism. 
They were men of action and yet the outstanding fact in their lives 
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to hundreds who knew them was that they were men who dwelt in 
the secret place of the Most High. All who have lived with them 
know how careful they were in the observance of their devotional 
practices. The hour-long morning and evening devotions of Bishop 
Abraham and K. C. Chacko, and the long stretches of prayer and 
intercession, sometimes alone and sometimes in company, in which 
Sadhu Kochiinju engaged are inspiring memories for all who have 
come in contact with them. For more than twenty years Bishop 
Abraham kept diabetes at bay and engaged in activities that would 
daunt many who enjoy vigorous health. K. C. Chacko’s lungs, half- 
destroyed by germs, were kept functioning for nearly forty years. 
Problems of finance, of difficult personal relationships among those 
whose spiritual shepherding they assumed, and numerous other 
problems were solved by them in their daily offerings at the mercy 
seat. The Union College at Alwaye was established in 1921 in a 
rented building and with no financial guarantee from anyone. The 
story of the College is the story of George Miiller over again. Sadhu 
Kochiinju’s outlook was practical and evangelical; but in his mental 
make-up there was a deep strain of mysticism which found expression 
in the composition of a number of hymns and lyrics and in his 
exposition of the Song of Songs as an allegory of the Christian life. 
With all his asceticism and abstinence his attitude to our Lord was 
one of intimate and rapturous devotion, often reminding one of the 
bhakti poets of Hinduism. Bishop Westcott of Durham entertained 
the hope of a satisfying interpretation of Johannine mysticism coming 
from Christian India. Whether this hope be realized or not, there 
is no doubt that the Johannine emphasis on ‘Abide in me, and I 
in you’ is one that strikes a responsive chord in many an Indian 
heart. 

Finally, all these leaders had a burning passion for evangelism, 
though naturally their methods varied. K. C. Chacko rarely appeared 
on a public platform; his method was that of personal emma 
through friendship. And for this his natural gifts were admirably 
suited. Though he was a man of few words he had a deep under- 
standing of the human heart, so that young and old alike felt perfectly 
at home in his company. His study was often transformed into a 
confessional and his rooms became a perfect home to generations of 
students of the College as well as other troubled souls. And not one 
went to him without being lifted up to God’s presence and drawn 
nearer to the heavenly Father. K. C. Chacko was never exclusive or 
possessive in his friendships, and so his friends were continually 
on the increase. He used to say: ‘You need not be afraid of giving 
all your friendships into the hands of God. By giving up the few 
friends you have to God, you get them back and many more.’ I 
remember that William Paton, during his visits to India, in arrang- 
ing his itinerary if possible included a visit to K. C. Chacko at 
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Alwaye. One of K. C. Chacko’s students and colleagues, in paying 
tribute to his memory, has written as follows: 

Mr Chacko’s profound reverence for the personalities of others showed 
itself nowhere so clearly as it did in the way he dealt with the many who 
came to him for counsel. He never yielded to the temptation, that even 
some very good people have, to decide what God’s will was for others. 
When people came to him for help, he deliberately refrained from what 
many ‘spiritual directors’ do with good consciences. He gave his whole 
attention to the need; but he was as much a learner as the person who 
needed counsel; the counsel had to come from God Himself. Mr Chacko 
knew that the only spiritual truth that helped you was what you yourself 
discovered and that, if you waited long enough on God, willing to learn, 
He would reveal it to you. The true work of the spiritual director was to 
‘prepare the way of the Lord’. Mr Chacko’s one desire when he met people 
was that he should decrease and Christ should increase in their lives. Those 
who moved closest to him felt that his death was just the logical sequence 
of a life of sustained self-abnegation. 


What James Chalmers was to Alexander Duff, what Charles 
Simeon was to Henry Martyn, that Chacko has been to a large 
number of students in Madras and Alwaye. One may also note that 
he received in full measure Christian friendship and fellowship from 
both Indian colleagues and missionaries from the West during his 
stay in Madras and Bangalore, and it was that seed sown in his 
heart that produced such a harvest of friendships, thirtyfold, sixty- 
fold and an hundredfold. No cause was dearer to the heart of Bishop 
Abraham than that of evangelism, and he bent all his energies to 
making his Church truly missionary-minded. He was a great 
organizer and the missionary institutions that have grown up in his 
Church in the last thirty years, such as the Volunteer Evangelists’ 
Association, the Women’s Missionary Association, the Women’s 
Training Institute and several of the ashrams connected with the 
Church, owe not a little to his initiative and direction. His constant 
visits to parishes and addresses at evangelistic campaigns and con- 
ferences and conventions in different parts of India and Ceylon have 
done much to focus attention on evangelism as the primary duty of 
the Church in India. Another aspect of Bishop Abraham’s work in 
the Mar Thoma Church was his successful effort to get the principle 
of voluntary support accepted in place of the time-honoured system 
of church fees charged for spiritual ministrations (such as baptism, 
marriage and burial). This development of a spiritual outlook which 
the voluntary system encouraged, though for some years it entailed 
much suffering which the clergy willingly took upon themselves, 
effectively reinforced the ideal of evangelism to which the Church 
is committed. With his penetrating vision Bishop Abraham saw that 
a healthy evangelistic concern must strike its roots deep in the soil 
of vital spiritual life in the Church as a whole. He believed in the 
dictum of the World Missionary Conference of 1910, that ‘the 
missionary enterprise is the projection abroad of the church at home’. 
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Sadhu Kochiinju’s ideal as a boy was to be an evangelist like D. L. 
Moody. We may say that he was really a combination of Moody 
and Sankey for Kerala for the last three decades. He carried the 
good news outside his language area and was a welcome preacher 
in the Telugu and T'amil areas in South India and in Ceylon. Not 
only through the free use of homely illustrations and parables drawn 
from the common life of the people, but in the sense of being able 
to speak directly to the heart of his audience he was a popular 

reacher. No preacher in the Malayalam area in the last fifty years 

as been able to sustain his popularity for so long and with such 
ease as Sadhu Kochiinju. The reason is not far to seek. His hearers 
felt that, notwithstanding his intellectual and cultural limitations, 
he was a man in touch with God. Some of the simple lyrics which he 
composed are favourites with all sections of Christians in Malabar. 
His simplicity and sincerity were disarming in the extreme and so his 
message received a response that was rare. Again, he combined with 
the proclamation of the Gospel an emphasis on social service as an 
expression of Christian love and sought to find an outlet for the 
spiritual enthusiasm and energy of his audience in the support of 
humanitarian causes. During a cholera epidemic in South Travancore 
Sadhu Kochiinju and his disciples, in utter disregard of conse- 
quences and with complete trust in God, visited the afflicted areas 
and ministered to those in need, thus proclaiming in deeds of love 
the message of his Master. 

The lives of these three men are a fresh testimony to the power 
of God in those consecrated to His service. They speak to our 
generation in a language that is as old as the Church but in the 
idiom of our day. They point the way to Him who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. In every form of Christian witness there is a 
latent challenge and that is the lesson which these three men of God 
bring home to us to-day. 


C. E. ABRAHAM 











MARGARET WRONG 


"parma the news came that Margaret Wrong had died suddenly 

in Uganda, the obvious reaction was to feel that she would 
have wished to go like that—without the tedium of illness, with its 
inevitable demands on others, and in the Africa which she served 
with such devotion. But immediately there followed the thought of 
all the people who loved and leaned on her and of all the threads 
which she held in her hands. The International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa! was her main work, but it also 
formed a springboard for a host of plans and schemes for the benefit 
of Africans. 

In her efforts to put at the disposal of the people of Africa the 
best that the modern world has to offer, she was deeply concerned 
to bring about a better understanding on African affairs between 
Britain and North America. She proved time and again that the 
best elements on both sides of the Atlantic, if they met, could 
always understand and appreciate and learn from the other’s point 
of view. Her own Committee, with one base in London and one in 
New York, contributed to this end, but she was not satisfied to stop 
there and found ways even during and after the war to extend this 
cross-fertilization. The visit of the late Dr Jackson Davis and of 
Dr Thomas Munro Campbell to West Africa in 1946 was one such 
effort which was largely due to her initiative and energy. She had 
peculiar qualifications for such a mediating rdéle, as the daughter of 
Dr G. M. Wrong—for many years Rialened of History in the 
University of Toronto—growing up in a home where men like 
James Bryce were visitors, with frequent visits in childhood to 
Europe and later with university study in both Toronto and Oxford. 

After university teaching posts and some years of work with the 
Student Christian Movement and the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, including relief work after the 1914-18 war in Austria 
and the Baltic States, an invitation came in 1926 from Dr Thomas 
Jesse Jones, of the Phelps Stokes Fund, to accompany Professor 
Mabel Carney, of Teachers’ College, New York, on a tour of Africa. 
In the autumn of that year the International Conference on Africa 
was held at Le Zoute, in Belgium. Encouraging reports were given 
of the way in which the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, a child of the earlier missionary conference at High 
Leigh in 1924, had been taken up and supported by governments 
and scientists. Its very success drew attention to the need for 
stimulating missionary activity in the production of Christian litera- 
ture. Miss Carney and Miss Wrong had extended their tour and 


1 A sub-committee of the International Missionary Council. 
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could not be back in time to attend the conference; but as the scheme 
developed it is not surprising that the International Missionary 
Council, in planning for the new venture, should turn to Margaret 
Wrong, with this unique experience of extensive missionary and 
government contacts through the whole of Africa behind her. It 
was a completely new sphere for her, but she tackled it with courage 
and insight, exploring the mysteries of mission bookshops, printing 
presses and publishing houses with their technical etiquette and 
natural rivalry. It seemed at first like an uncharted sea with rocks 
and whirlpools all around. The poverty of the Africans’ library had 
been vividly shown up by the slender catalogue covering the whole 
continent that had just been issued by Canon Rowling and the 
Rev. C. E. Wilson of the B.M.S, to whose persistent enthusiasm 
the creation of the committee was largely due. One step was the 
quarterly issue of Books for Africa, an annotated and classified 
bibliography of publications in African languages and of the most 
important books issued in Europe and America relating to Africa. 
A visit to North America provided a link with the American Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for Women and Children in the 
Mission Fields. A grant from this committee made possible the 
publication of the little periodical for Africans, Listen: News from 
Near and Far. It is written in simple English and vernacular papers 
are encouraged to translate and use any of the articles. 

In 1933 a seven months’ tour in Africa gave a clearer idea of the 
needs of French, Belgian and Portuguese territories as well as of 
possible writers. Constant talks with missionaries and African 
students in England and America and further visits to Africa showed 
the kind of books most urgently required and brought to light also 
many useful manuscripts for which a suitable publisher could be 
found and which, through Books for Africa, could be brought to the 
attention of Africans and missionaries in all parts of the continent. 

As the work developed it became clearer what the International 
Committee could and could not do and what might be expected 
of it. Margaret Wrong became more and more firmly convinced 
that its work could never develop as it ought until there were 
Literature Secretaries on the field attached to strong Christian 
Councils; and at the I.M.C. Committee meeting at Whitby, Ontario, 
in 1947, she urged that every effort should be made to strengthen 
and develop those Councils and to find and set aside men and 
women for special literature work. She wrote easily, clearly and 
simply and her books, such as The Land and Life of Africa, Across 
Africa, West African Journey, For a Literate West Africa, had a wide 
sale in Africa as well as in Britain and America. Her extensive know- 
ledge and sound judgment brought her into demand as a speaker and 
lecturer and as a member of committees, such as the sub-committee 
of the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies, which 
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prepared the recently issued White Paper on Education for Citizen- 
ship in Africa. 

The whole of her work on the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa was enriched by the links which she 
forged with Africans from all parts, with students and leaders in 
the churches and in every sphere of life, and with all sorts of people 
who were interested in Africa. She quickly discovered kindred spirits 
among young Government officers—not only in the education service 
but in the medical or agricultural departments and among district 
officers fervently concerned to spread literacy among their people 
and to put books within their reach. In the Fabian Colonial Bureau 
also she discovered men and women who shared her passionate 
desire that the African peoples should move forward to take their 
place in the modern world. 

In spite of her academic background, it was always people who 
interested her—people of every kind. Her manner had dignity, but 
she could exchange banter with the best. There was the same 
courtesy and humour for high and low, learned and simple. She 
spoke to a child as to a reasonable human being. To those who met 
her only in office or in discussions on matters of high policy, it was 
a revelation to see her with the little fat brown baby that on every 
visit to a mission school or station inevitably appeared from nowhere 
and attached itself to a skirt or finger. The early death of a brother 
brought considerable responsibility for his large family of children, 
and nephews and nieces for many years gave a completeness to 
the household in Golders Green at which Margaret Woase and 


Dr Margaret Read were always ready to welcome missionaries, 
government officers and students, African or European. There are 
many in three continents to-day who, as they thank God for 
Margaret Wrong and for what her friendship meant to them, are 
feeling bereft and bewildered that she should have been taken from 
the human scene where there was still so much that, to all appearing, 
she alone could do. 


B. D. G 
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RURAL LIFE AT HOME AND OVERSEAS? 
By KENNETH G. GRUBB, C.M.G. 


r is probably unnecessary for me to remind you of the reason for 

this meeting. The third Conference on Rural Life at Home and 
Overseas was held at High Leigh, a year ago, in January 1947. It was 
at one time hoped that a similar conference might be held this year, 
but this has not proved possible. Nevertheless, many of those 
chiefly interested are convinced that it would be a pity if the contacts 
already made were allowed to fall into desuetude; that is the principal 
reason for our meeting together. It is comparatively easy to keep in 
touch with recognized organizations; it is not always so easy to keep 
in regular communication with individuals, and we have felt that a 
— of this kind is one of the most convenient ways in which 
to do so. 

This leads me at once to an essential point in our thinking. If the 
problems of rural life are to receive the increasingly serious attention 
that they deserve, it cannot be only through the contact of organiza- 
tions in the formal sense. The wisdom and experience on which we 
need to draw and which we all wish to pool for the benefit of all, is 
often vested in persons who have reached their conclusions through 
much patient, individual experiment. Their contribution is essential 
to our success. We need to identify these persons. We need to induce 
them to share with us the assumptions that have lain behind their 
practice. We need to sort out that which is contingent and accidental 
in their experience from that which is typical and capable of applica- 
tion in a wide field. If we can add to that the mature conclusions of 
the thought and investigation of the departments of agriculture and 
rural science in the universities, and the administrative technique 
and advice of the ministries of government and corporate institutions 
engaged on the same vast questions, we shall have taken some useful 
steps to the elaboration of a real science of rural relationships. We 
are, at present, very far from that goal. 

Man’s life is set in the midst of three great and enduring realities: 
God, neighbour and nature, to which some would add, as a separate 
category, the world of ideas and of the reaches of the imagination 
and emotions. To-day, God is too often regarded as the perquisite 
of the theologians, neighbour as the preoccupation of the social 


1 An address given at a meeting held at C. M. House, 6 Salisbury Square, 
London, attended by people of various professions, who had been to the 
Conferences on Rural Life at Home and Overseas, and by others who desire to 
see rural problems approached in the light of Christian principles. 
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planner and nature as the raw material of the scientist. This will 
not do. No sensible person, having paused for a moment of the 
most elementary reflexion, would defend such a false trichotomy 
of the total setting of human life. The seamless robe of man’s 
experience cannot be thus rent. “The garment of life which the 
Deity wears’, to use a favourite phrase of Goethe’s, is man’s destiny 
itself, his needs and joys, his labour and aspirations. For the Christian 
this, and nothing less than this, is contained in the meaning of the 
Incarnation. 

In our approach to the reconstruction of rural life, we are con- 
cerned in an intimate way with the relation of ourselves to our 
neighbour, of all of us to nature, and the relation of man and nature 
to God. A false emphasis at any point in this balance may give— 
indeed has already given—a wrong twist to the structure and tone 
of large areas of human existence. And this is one of those situations 
which it is easy to scramble, but not so easy, as many of us have 
discovered, to unscramble. 

What I have said represents briefly my own conviction, but it is, 
I think, the conviction of very many of those who have struggled 
with the right approach to rural life, whether at home or overseas. 
It is certainly the conviction of many members and missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society, and it is the basic reason why the 
Society has taken a lead in seeking to concentrate attention upon 
this vital and practical topic. 

But we have only taken a modest lead because there seemed to 
be no one else to do so, not because we have any particular com- 

etence, or anything very notable to contribute. We are here as 
earners. Although we are a missionary society, we cannot, in foolish 
presumption, profess to learn from God, dictate that knowledge to 
our neighbour and impose it upon nature. We wish to learn what 
God has to teach us in and through a better understanding of our 
neighbour and an insight into nature which is quite different from 
that of either Wordsworth or a mining prospector. We can only so 
learn if we can secure as partners in this enterprise those who may 
start from different premises but who are equally concerned with a 
right relation with their neighbour, a right understanding of nature 
and a reverence for the life and meaning of both. This cause is 
wider than the immediate and more limited purposes of a missionary 
society, a university or even a government department. 

To make such a partnership effective will need time and patience. 
It will require the contribution of many persons and organizations, 
the enthusiasm of the pioneer and the counsel of the expert. The 
world, even to-day, is of a respectable size and of incredible variety, 
and to challenge its secrets and resources for the benefit of its 
countrymen is a more arduous enterprise than to evoke them for 
the destruction of all. At this very moment of speaking, it is the 
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rovision of primal necessities that is baffling human skill. In 

urope, in India or in China, it is food that men require—and 
cannot obtain. But it is not food alone, as we know: if men feed only 
to fight we may well ask why we fight to feed them. There is more 
in it than that: there is the secret of relationships. 

The Conferences on Rural Life at Home and Overseas resulted 
in the setting up of a continuation committee, and this committee 
now feels that the ideas brought out by the Conferences can best 
be made effective by the formation of an Institute of Rural Life at 
Home and Overseas. 

The Institute proposes, in brief, to draw together persons whose 
work requires an understanding of rural life; to provide a centre for 
the exchange of information; and to advise its members of the 
facilities available for study. It holds its membership open to those 
of any race and appropriate occupation. It intends to hold a confer- 
ence next year in January; to undertake correspondence; to keep 
in touch with members and training institutions; and to issue a 
bulletin and occasional literature. 

Of course, the question at once arises whether it is feasible to 
face so large a task with such small resources. That depends on the 
conception which you adopt of the work of the Institute from the 
start. It is because the task is large that the Institute can be small. 
Any attempt to develop a massive organization with its several 
departments for promotion, research, experiment, information, 
subsidization and the like would be doomed to failure. In so 
varied and immense a field, this type of centralization could only 
in practice amount to one more among a number of different 
organizations. 

What is worth doing, and what we propose humbly to attempt, 
is something quite different. It is an institute rather than an institu- 
tion. And it is an institute which will only function in so far as its 
members are willing to function in relation to it. The organization 
can be small yet very useful, if it can put into general circulation for 
the benefit of all the wisdom of those who really know. The science 
of human relationships must start in the institute itself. We must 
work to arouse interest not in ourselves, but in the great, simple 
and essential questions which are unspoken and yet implicit in the 
problems and puzzles of the country people of all countries, in a 
difficult and disappointing age, and in the practical answers which 
are being given to them. 

But I do not think that this movement can be carried much 
further without some assurance of continuity, and this the Institute 
will seek to provide. The conferences so far held have financed 
themselves, the fees having covered the necessary expenditure. The 
Rural Life department of the Church Missionary Society has con- 


tributed such secretarial work as has been necessary and has carried 
20 
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the necessary printing. But this is not right. The reason why it is 
not right is not, of course, because the Society is losing its own 
interest, but the opposite—because the cause is so large and the 
Society’s interest so great that we feel the whole proposal should be 
put on a broader basis. I do not think that an institute could be 
properly launched before the conference proposed for 1949—about 
a year from now. Between now and then, if you think there is cause 
to go forward, much work is needed to secure a satisfactory set of 
statutes and a form of organization which will be simple to manage, 
which will truly represent the interests of members and which will 
serve the objectives tentatively proposed. The whole question of 
the right form of relationship with other movements and experi- 
ments at home and abroad, in so-called Christian as well as non- 
Christian countries, will have to be carefully thought out. We do 
not envisage an institute on a confessional basis, but an institute 
which will allow for full expression of convictions which derive both 
from technical experience and from our beliefs about the nature 
and purpose of man’s life in rural community. 

he conferences themselves will provide much of the substance 
of ideas on which the Institute can work. If you have glanced of 
late at the Report of the third annual conference at High Teigh last 
year, I am sure that you will bear me out in this opinion. Busy and 
experienced persons have been laid under contribution in order to 
make these conferences a success. The recommendations of the 
commissions contain much matter of weight, and represent the 
mature thought of men from many different parts of the world who 
have been wrestling with rural education and health, with recon- 
struction, with co-operatives and kindred subjects. It is necessary 
that ways and means should be found of sifting and analysing their 
material, drawing off the cream, bringing the recommendations to 
the attention of those who can act upon them, and pressing for 
action. It is also very necessary, in my view, that the valuable work 
which has been done in the United States on many of these questions 
should be brought into the total picture. It is equally requisite that 
the experiments being conducted on a United Nations’ basis by 
such bodies as Unesco should be carefully studied and their lessons 
receive close attention and appropriate publicity. For all this 
continuity is indispensable. 

The close of World War II has witnessed a tremendous impulse 
to nationalism, particularly in the East. I suppose the number of 
persons who for the first time have taken sole charge of their own 
national destinies is about 500,000,000. The struggle for self- 
government has reached a term; the struggle for good government 
is taking on a new phase. Such government, according to the canons 
of popular sentiment to-day, should be democratic. But can the 
apparatus of democracy, even with the radio and motor-road, 
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be made to bear any real meaning in the nations whose rural com- 
munities are largely dominated by ignorance and infected by 
disease? The human problem which the modern social service state 
sets itself to tackle starts in these countries by the wellside and in 
the field, and at once comes up against such homely obstacles as an 
over-expensive family economy and the ubiquity of the money- 
lender. The realities of life are here. They cannot be solved by 
industrialization, nor indeed by 0 measures which fail to take 
account of village mentality, or fail to ignore the unity of rural 
economics, village culture and the religious demands of the 
personality. 

Two sentiments occupy a large part of our minds to-day. One 
is the passion for social | pan so prominent in the minds of the 
peoples, in both east and west, as well as in Africa. The other is a 
widespread oe about the future of civilization and the 
possible avoidance of war. It may be that we can make a small 
contribution to the situation that we thus face by directing our 
attention to the fundamental needs of spirit, mind and body which, 
in their peculiar and intimate relation to the rural background, 
demand a comprehensive approach. These needs bridge the chasms 
between the nations. It is pathetic that, precisely at the time when 
we have begun to question the meaning and sufficiency of a progress 
based upon industrial development, millions of our fellow-men in 
Africa see in it an escape from a life which is failing to offer them 
the golden opportunities they imagine themselves to be capable of 
seizing. What is at stake here is the adequacy of our critique of 
satisfaction. It is, perhaps, from this point that an approach to 
rural reconstruction must start, and to it, it must continually return. 

I feel sure that if we can secure the foundation of such an 
Institute as we propose, those of us who are Christians and, perhaps, 
actively associated with missionary work, need not fear for the 
status and influence of our faith. There is something essentiall 
Christian about the conception of a total approach to rural life itself. 
Some of you may remember the paper on ‘Village Life in India’ 
ope at the last Annual Conference by Colonel Brayne. He described 

is early enthusiasm for rural uplift, and his ample experience. He 
ended with the assertion that uplift was not enough: Christianity 
was needed to turn a house into a home. 

There are many, I think, who, while not explicitly associated 
with the Christian mission in the world, in what I may term the 
confessional sense, would agree with that statement. We do not, 
perhaps, see it with such force in England, because we are only 
dimly conscious of the extent to which our heritage has been involved 
at so many points with the Church. But you can see it vividly in a 
score of countries overseas. 

A rural reconstruction which does not take that into account 
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may, at the end of the day, amount to little more than a re-shuffling 
of existing values, or an experiment which neither has the powers of 
continuance in itself nor knows where to seek them from outside. 
We must avoid that. Equally, a Christianity which takes no account 
of soil erosion and water conservation is not only misunderstanding 
the purpose and use of God’s world, but is failing to meet the whole 
man at the level of his essential needs. 

I hope, therefore, that there are many who will take the proposal 
for an Institute seriously and give us the benefit of their reactions. 
There has been no attempt to rush this matter. Three annual con- 
ferences have already been held and it is out of this experimentation 
that we lay these ideas before you. We may be touching the fringe 
of a development which contains some real hope for mankind—for 
the common man in what has been called his century. We may be 
launching out into ways by which the vision of God will at last 
come home to men not merely in the pleasurable poetry of the 
Angelus across the fields, but in the toils and companionships of 
our rough earthiness. 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 
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THE SOUTH WEST PACIFIC CONFERENCE 
By R. A. HICKIN 


HE conference held at Morpeth, New South Wales, from 
February 23rd to 28th, though small in numbers, was repre- 
sentative of missionary activity in the South-West Pacific area, and 
marked a real advance in recognition of the principle of co-operation. 
There had been, in 1937, a conference in Sydney, during which 
Pacific questions were discussed; and in 1945 a conference of mission 
secretaries dealing specifically with this area; but at Morpeth this 
year we witnessed the first gathering both of administrators and of 
missionaries from these fields, under residential conditions, at a 
sufficient distance from the main centres of communication to ensure 
uninterrupted concentration on the matters to be discussed. 

Some nineteen Australian and New Zealand bodies were repre- 
sented, and were able through their delegates to present a compre- 
hensive view of the entire field covered by the scope of the conference, 
viz. the Pacific south of the Equator. An Indian pastor from Fiji, a 
French Protestant pastor from New Caledonia and a missionary of 
the American Lutheran Church working in Madang each brought a 
special contribution, and helped greatly in the creation of a truly 

hristian catholicity as the spirit of the gathering. This spirit, so 
spontaneous and natural, excited a great deal of attention at the 
conference itself; and, looking back now, one feels that this was 
perhaps its greatest achievement. In such an atmosphere frank 
discussion could proceed without fear of the emergence of any 
denominational rivalry. 

The conference was convened by the National Missionary 
Councils of Australia and New Zealand, and was intended for 
discussion rather than inspiration. Consequently there were no 
speeches, except the opening and closing addresses of the Rev. 
Norman Goodall, who attended as the guest of the conference, 
representing the International Missionary Council. Reports were 
introduced briefly by those who had prepared them, or by someone 
on their behalf, and these speakers rendered the gathering a great 
service by setting the example of plain, workmanlike speech. Realism 
reigned supreme. There were no undisciplined flights of imagination. 
Every delegate seemed to be impressed with the urgency and 
difficulty of the missionary task in the area, and the discussion was 
‘down to earth’. 

At the first session the whole area was surveyed. It was noted 
that in missionary activity three distinct groups were to be borne 


in mind. There were those who were commonly spoken of as 
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wholly evangelized, the partly evangelized, and the minorities. In the 
first group were French Oceania, Eastern and Western Samoa, 
Tonga, the Cook Islands, Savage Islands, Fiji, Nauru and others. 
Apart from minority groups the population broadly speaking is 
Christian, either Protestant or Roman Catholic. Wonders of evan- 
gelization had been worked in the short century and a half of missions 
in these islands. Conversion on a scale not seen anywhere else in the 
world had been witnessed. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
changes could take place rapidly, and the ground won at so great a 
— needed to be held and each generation won to the Gospel 
resh. 

The larger responsibility in the Gilberts, where there is a popu- 
lation of 30,000, rests upon the London Missionary Society and the 
Roman Catholic mission. In New Caledonia and dependencies the 
native population is 31,500, and Christian work is done among 
them by the Marist Fathers and the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society. In the New Hebrides, where there is a declining population 
of about 45,000, five missions are operating, including the Seventh- 
day Adventists. Population of the Solomons is just under 100,000; 
the Melanesian Mission is the largest, second place being taken by 
the South Seas Evangelical Mission. The Methodists also have a 
strong work there, and the Roman Catholics and Seventh-day 
Adventists have won considerable numbers. In New Guinea and 
Papua, where the population is well over a million, the Christian 
community is comparatively small. 

The report stated: 


The South Pacific is regarded as a major missionary obligation of the 
Australian and New Zealand churches, one half of the total Australian 
missionary contributions being devoted to the field, in which all denomina- 
tions except the Baptist Church are actively at work. These agencies are 
oy adequate to complete the task of evangelizing the native ples of 

e South Seas, but the help of other bodies may be necessary before the 
Indian and other Oriental — now settled in the islands can be 
adequately reached with the Gospel. 


Following full discussion of the report, it was resolved that 
mission boards and island church authorities be invited to enter into 
conversations with the National Missionary Councils and with such 
regional Christian Councils as may be established, with a view to 
measures being taken towards the completion of the unfinished 
task, in unevangelized areas and among Asiatic groups, and also 
concerning the provision of an adequate ministry for European 
populations. 

A frank discussion took place on the anthropological training 
necessary for missionary work among the Pacific peoples. It was 
felt by some delegates that the kind of training given was not of 
real value, and that this part of the missionary’s preparation ought 
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to be more closely related to the specific task to which he is com- 
mitted. It was generally agreed that training in social and cultural 
anthropology was necessary, and that mistakes had perhaps been 
made through lack of adequate introduction to the meaning of 
native customs and beliefs. A relevant resolution arising out of this 
discussion suggested 


. 


to gll missionaries and candidates for missionary service the necessity more 
than ever to study carefully native attitudes, thought-forms, traditions and 
customs with the purpose of Hi a Christian religious life and 
experience bearing a healthy relationship to native ways of life, while at 
the same time distinguishing between customs which may be incorporated 
in Christian faith and practice and those which may not. 


The eminent anthropologist who prepared the report submitted 
to the conference set out the necessary approach in the following 
way: 

1. The missionary in new areas approaches his work as a messenger 
gees, © gee news, not as a master imposing new ways. 

2. The native should be taught to regard his own culture from a Christian 

int of view and to modify it according to his growing understanding of 
hristianity. 

3. The mission station will aim to serve as a buffer state between the 
uncontacted native and the forces of civilization. 


A recommendation for the immediate creation of regional 
Christian Councils for limited areas, and the subsequent creation of 
a South Pacific Christian Council, arose out of discussion on the 
indigenous Church. It was felt too that regional conferences ought 
to be held wherever practicable, for the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the people and the development of the oecumenical spirit in 
the island churches. 

It was also agreed that the National Missionary Councils be 
asked to contemplate the holding of a larger conference, as soon as 
practicable, to enable the indigenous churches in the island groups 
to enter into a wider fellowship and experience. 

The almost aes lack of secondary education worthy of the 
name and, on the other hand, the difficulty of absorbing into suitable 
employment those in the various groups whose training fitted them 
for responsibility and leadership, presented the conference with a 
double-sided problem. The native peoples were demanding higher 
education, and yet without vocational scope such education could 
only end in frustration and disappointment. The problem was most 
acute in the smaller language groups, where the absorption of the 
more highly educated in suitable employment was extremely difficult. 

So-called secondary education in the islands was for the most 
a comparable with the primary standard at home. Individuals 

d been able to attend schools or universities in Australia or New 
Zealand, but for the most part the standard of native education fell 
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considerably below this level. It was noted that responsibility for 
education was being increasingly assumed by Government, and 
that far-reaching educational programmes were either under dis- 
cussion or being put into operation. In view of the pioneering by 
missions over the years, and also of the necessity to keep Christianity 
central in education, this matter was felt to be of special interest to 
mission boards. 

It was agreed to urge frequent consultation between Government 
and missions, and collaboration between them especially in teacher- 


training. General recognition was given to the importance of the 
following : 


(i) Education for Christian leadership, 
(ii) Education of children in Biblical knowledge and the Christian 


faith through agencies supplementary to those in govern- 
ment schools. 


The conference agreed that mission boards should be invited to 
consider as a policy the establishment of united institutions for the 
promotion of higher education. It was recognized also that side by 
side with any educational provision of this kind was the need for 
adequate hostels, where young people would be in the right company 
and atmosphere. 

New ways and changing conditions had presented the Church in 
the islands with the demand for an adequately trained ministry. The 
inevitable contact with western ideas and standards made it im- 
possible any longer to maintain a native leadership on the old 
unsophisticated lines, and it was imperative that training given in 
future should ensure to the ordinand an educational standard at 
least equal to that of other professions into which natives were 
admitted. This was especially urgent in view of a growth of racial 
self-esteem and a restiveness under foreign administration which 
had become apparent of recent years. The Christian pastor must be 
able to lead his people in such a way as to secure their respect as 
well as their affection. Further, in addition to the peculiar pre- 
paration necessary for the ministry, the pastor most acceptable to 
the people was one who could show them how to build boats and 
houses and to provide proper methods of sanitation, and in other 
ways give them practical leadership. . 

A fruitful discussion led to the above conclusions, and the 
conference resolved, inter alia, that ’ 


A committee be appointed by the National Missionary Councils to 
carry out a complete survey of theological education in the South Pacific, 
with a view to co-operative action. 

In the opinion of conference there should be no difference in ministerial 
function as between fully ordained members of any race, and that as they 
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are able to bear it more and more responsibility and leadership should be 
entrusted to indigenous ministers. 

It was also resolved that the indigenous ministry be encouraged 
to volunteer for missionary service in the South Seas. 

There were two existing agencies for the supply of Christian 
literature in the Pacific—the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
the mission presses. The latter had suffered some damage during 
the war. The first complete Bible in a native tongue was printed in 
1882. In recent years the Pacific Christian Literature Society had 
been established, and was working in the face of great difficulties to 

rovide suitable literature. There was also an urgent need for books 
in simple English on carpentry and other practical subjects. 

The conference expressed.a considered opinion that there was a 
pressing demand for the establishment of Christian bookstalls 
carrying a comprehensive range of suitable literature in the principal 
centres of population in the area, and the Honorary Secretary agreed 
to visit the South Pacific early in 1949 with a view to reporting to 
the Councils on the practicability of establishing such bookstalls. 
Delegates also agreed that a missionary ought to be set apart to 
undertake a literacy-literature survey of the South Pacific, con- 
ducting literacy compaigns and taking preliminary steps towards 
the provision of the requisite literature; but that this step might be 
deferred until the Honorary Secretary’s report had been received. 

Many delegates spoke of the way in which women were proving 
their capacity for responsibility and leadership, in the area surveyed 
by the conference. In Fiji many Indian women were nursing and 
others were prominently engaged in teaching. In Samoa individual 
women had created a proud tradition of leadership in education. 
In New Caledonia an agreement now existing between the French 
Government and missions provided for the training of pastors’ 
wives in nursing and midwifery. Several Indian young women from 
Fiji had received advanced education in New Zealand and were 
now back working among their own people. 

The Conference recognized the call for suitably educated 
Christian women, both as wives and mothers, and as workers in 
Government and mission institutions and in the native churches. 
The place of women in the social community also made it necessary 
that training given should grow out of the local culture, to act as a 
constructive and progressive force in village life. 

‘ _ remaining discussions and resolutions can be summed up 
riefly. 

In speaking on the report dealing with the economic basis of the 
Church, one speaker made a strong plea for spiritual revival at 
home, for it was evident that where the sending community was 
spiritually zealous there would be no shortage of funds for mis- 
sionary work. In days such as the present, when rapidly rising costs 
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made the real income of missionary societies and boards so much a 
subject for anxiety, it must be recognized afresh that the whole 
principle of giving to missions was the spiritual life of the Church. 

The rapid extension of government medical services did not 
relieve missions of the obligation to provide the distinctively Christian 
medical work that went hand in hand with the ministry of the 
consecrated life. There was still a great need for medical mission 
work, and efforts should be made to secure government subsidy for 
it. It was also felt that where government medical work was in 
operation, there was an obligation upon missions to provide Christian 
ministrations, in the form either of hostels or of personal contact. 
The conference resolved upon the appointment of a committee to 
make recommendations to the South Pacific Commission when 
established. 

ane the fundamental principle that the vernacular is 
basic in the cultural and religious Efe of the people, the conference 
felt nevertheless that English should become the lingua franca of 
the whole area, \except that part of it which is under French 
control. 

A long discussion on the evangelization of the Indian people of 
Fiji—numbering approximately 120,000—took place, i | the 
presence of an Indian pastor from Fiji was of great assistance. It 
was decided to suggest to the missions in the area that the National 
Missionary Society of India be approached with a view to some 
co-operative effort in Fiji. 

It was strongly felt by the forty delegates that the conference 
had shown the need for a larger conference with greater native 
representation, and that such a gathering should take place as 
soon as possible. 

R. A. HICKIN 
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TOTEM AND TABOO: A REVALUATION 


By G. PARRINDER, Pu.D. 


ee a of some of the psychological writings of 

Sigmund Freud appears to be unduly retarded in certain 
religious quarters. A reaction against some of his more extreme 
theories seems to have led to avoidance of the bulk of his works, a 
somewhat parallel phenomenon to the position first taken up on the 
appearance of Darwinism. Darwin has become respectable now, 
even among conservative writers, it having been found that his dis- 
coveries are not subversive of true religion. But there is still reluct- 
ance to accept many of the findings of the later psycho-analytical 
school of Freud. 

William McDougall said that Freud’s was the greatest mind 
since Aristotle. Time will show whether such a judgment is exagger- 
ated, but it is remarkable that it could have been made, and by one 
who was not wholeheartedly in agreement with all the views of Freud. 
Some Christian apologists tend to prefer the psychology of Jung, 
but one suspects that this may be because he is a very liberal Pro- 
testant. But that Jung is more religious than Freud does notnecessarily 
mean that he is a greater genius in their own special sphere of study. 
Freud may have had a blind spot in religious matters, comparable to 
the scepticism which sometimes appears in doctors. 

One of the chief reasons for opposition to the Freudian theories 
comes from his anti-religious writing, notably in The Future of an 
Illusion. But while the Christian is convinced that Freud is entirely 
wrong here in his conclusions, it would surely be a mistake to 
allow this aberration to hinder recognition of the valuable insight 
that Freud gives elsewhere into the mental processes of modern 
and primitive men. 

It is the aim here to attempt a revaluation of Freud’s essays 
which are collected in Totem and Taboo. 'This book has been available 
in English for some years, and is within the reach of everyone since 
1938 in the Pelican edition a which all quotations are taken).} 
It is worth while, in view of the importance of the subject for the 
comparative study of religion, to endeavour to approach this work 
Sane This may be done by keeping strictly to this book, 
without venturing upon any other grounds that Freud may have 
suggested elsewhere for his religious scepticism. I may be permitted 
to say that my personal interest was aroused by comparison of some 
of the data of Totem and Taboo with practices that I have studied 
to some extent in West Africa. 

1 Acknowledgment is made to Messrs Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., the 
original publishers of the book. 
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The first three essays in Totem and Taboo deal with the following 
subjects: “The savage’s dread of incest’; “Taboo and the ambivalence 
of emotions’; and ‘Animism, magic and the omnipotence of thought’. 
I believe that there is little in these chapters to which exception 
might be taken, from the strictly Christian and theological point of 
view. They contain many invaluable observations, concerning both 
primitive and civilized mentality, that merit consideration and note. 
There are too many points to be taken up here, and as the present 
purpose is to discuss the significance of totemism, it must suffice to 
indicate one or two of the more important matters. 

Dread of incest is taken up again in the chapter on totemism, 
in connexion with exogamy and its mysterious origin; incest and 
murder are the chief crimes of primitive society, as Robertson Smith 
pointed out. The omnipotence of thought is shown in the efforts 
of primitive men to dominate the exterior world by means of magic. 
Taboo is a prohibition which has become necessitated by a strong 
inclination to perform the forbidden action, which already exists in 
the unconscious. Some anthropologists agree with this: taboo is not 
necessary to prohibit those actions against which there is a natural 
aversion or instinct, but only those which one part of our nature 
is inclined to commit. 

Freud lays especial emphasis here upon the ‘ambivalence’ of the 
emotions. An ‘ambivalent’ relation to a person is defined as one 
that is compounded of conflicting feelings of tenderness and hostility. 
This emotion may be traced in many of the most common relation- 
ships of human life; it appears clearly in neuroses, such as ‘obsessive 
reproaches’ in mourners which reveal, beside their true affection for 
the lost parent, a repressed wish ‘which was not displeased with the 
fact that death came’. Freud maintains that ‘the psychic impulses 
of primitive man possessed a higher degree of san to than is 
found at present among civilized human beings’. 

It is the valuable long fourth, and final, chapter that investigates 
the origins of totemism, under the title “The infantile recurrence of 
totemism’. 

Totemism, the belief in a relationship between men and certain 
animals adopted as emblems, is one of the problems of anthropology 
and the comparative study of religion. It is found most highly 
developed in Australia and America, but there are traces in most 
religions, becoming scarcer as the religion advances. In West Africa, 
where polytheism (miscalled ‘fetishism’) is highly developed, there 
is no totemistic cult; but there are many animal emblems of gods, 
animal taboos and tattoos. We may refer to the animal imagery in 
Genesis XLIx, and to the beasts of European heraldry. 

Freud begins with the statement that he does not attempt to 
derive anything so complicated as religion from a single source, and 
1 Totem and Taboo, pp. 102, 111. 
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he insists further that there are other origins and meanings of God 
‘upon which psycho-analysis can throw no light’. 

He then discusses briefly the various explanations that anthropo- 
logists have suggested for the origin of totemism: nominalistic, 
sociological and psychological theories. He finds them all wanting, 
although, I believe, he does not mention one of the most plausible 
explanations, viz. that men adopted animal totems so as to gain the 
force of the animals admired, in the way that West African kings 
deliberately adopted ‘strong names’ and diverse emblems. 

Next comes a treatment of exogamy, the law that a man may 
not marry within his own tribe. Exogamy is generally found in 
association with totemism, but from the difficulty of explaining the 
two concurrently the majority of anthropologists, including Frazer, 
but with some exceptions, insist that totemism and exogamy are 
fundamentally distinct in origin. 

It is not difficult, however, to understand that exogamy is intended 
as a preventive of incest. Why was such a prohibition needed? Is 
not incest naturally abhorrent? But apart from cases of incest in 
modern society, and in classical drama, Frazer reinforces here the 
point which Freud made concerning all taboos: 


It is not easy to see why any deep human instinct should need reinforce- 
ment through law. There is no law commanding men to eat and drink, or 
forbidding them to put their hands in the fire. . . . The law only forbids 
men to do what their instincts incline them to do; what nature itself prohibits 
and punishes it would be superfluous for the law to prohibit and punish. . . . 
Instead of assuming therefore, from the legal prohibition of incest, that 
there is a natural aversion to incest we ought rather to assume that there 
is a natural instinct in favour of it, and that if the law represses it, it does so 
because civilized men have come to the conclusion that the satisfaction of 
these natural instincts is detrimental to the general interests of society.* 


From here Freud goes on to suggest what might have been a 
historic cause of the incest dread. He puts forward the hypothesis 
of the jealousy of the old male in a horde, forbidding the younger 
males to have access to his wives, chasing them out to another tribe, 
only to be eventually overcome and slain himself by a stronger 
youth, or by a communal action of the young males. 

This is the point at which the Freudian theory has been attacked 
as guesswork, there being apparehtly little evidence for this slaughter, 
and subsequent cannibalism (a minor point which does not affect 
the main question), in anthropological research as revealed so far. 
But, as Freud constantly insists, even the most primitive peoples 
to whom we have access to-day have in reality ancient cultures and 
a long history behind them. The primal jealousy and murder are 
hidden in the mists of prehistory, and may even go back to the 
animal stage; since then they have been repressed by strong taboos. 


1 Totem and Taboo, pp. 158, 226. 
? Quoted by Freud, op. cit. pp. 191-2. 
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Darwin is quoted, as concluding from the habits of the higher 
apes that man originally lived in small hordes, where the jealousy 
of the oldest male prevented sexual promiscuity: 


He originally lived in small communities, each with a single wife, or if 
powerful with several, whom he jealously defended against all other men. . . . 
When the young male [gorilla] grows up a contest takes place for mastery, 
and the strongest, by killing and driving out the others, establishes himself 
as the head of the community. The younger males being thus driven out 
and wandering about would also, when at last successful in finding a partner, 
prevent too close breeding within the limits of the same family. 


This theory is supported by the observations of Atkinson in New 
Caledonia, among herds of wild cattle and horses which regularly 
killed the father animal. Atkinson considered that the same process 
had taken place among the human inhabitants of those islands. 
Even to-day, polygamy in primitive societies is responsible for much 
jealousy among the young men, who may try to poses the old 
monopolists, or be driven to seek wives in other villages, the rich 
villages preying on the poorer and thus upsetting the balance of 
the sexes. 

Freud then suggests that the animal emblems of totemism are 
substitutes for the murdered parent. A parallel is drawn from the 
psycho-analysis of children. One of the most common neuroses is 
the ‘animal phobia’, which a number of analyses have suggested 
usually to originate in a parent complex. This is an outcome of 
the ‘ambivalence’ already mentioned. The child loves his father, 
or mother, but there arises frequently a feeling of fear or jealousy 
which causes a double emotional attitude towards the parent. The 
conscious mind holds to the attitude of love, and the unconscious 
displaces the new feeling of fear or hostility upon an animal. 

From the similarity of the mentality of Shildon and primitive 
people, Freud assumes that the same displacement took place in 
primitive minds (one might say that children recapitulate the early 
mental history of the race, as the embryo recapitulates the physical 
history). It is a fact that primitive men call the animal totem their 
father and ancestor. To this day, the people of Ouidah (Whydah) 
in Dahomey prostrate themselves before the sacred pythons in the 
town, and call them ‘father’. 

The substitution of the totem animal for the parent may be 
further illustrated by the taboos of touching women belonging to 
the same totem (exogamy), and the taboo of killing the totem. 
Taboos, we remember, only exist because of a previous inclination 
to commit the forbidden action. 

Finally, reference is made to the totem feast. Robertson Smith, 
in The Religion of the Semites (quoted extensively by Freud), showed 
this feast to be an integral part of the totemic system. Freud suggests 
1 Totem and Taboo, pp. 194-5. 
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that the feast was on the flesh of the primal father; the murderous 
sons repented of their original sin, for they also admired their parent, 
and ate his flesh to gain his strength. 

Critics have pointed out that cannibalism is far from being a 
widespread practice. But its prohibition may reveal more than is 
apparent to-day. Taboos of eating the flesh of the totem animal 
suggest that there were occasions on which it was deliberately killed 
and eaten. 

Evidence for this is scanty in the more advanced areas. But the 
king (Alafin) of the Yoruba of Nigeria formerly ate the heart of his 
predecessor; becoming a king was called ‘eating the king’. In 
Ashanti, the king annually smites an ox, the taboo of his totem, with 
a golden state sword, and the beast is then killed. Next day, at the 
family shrine, he prays, “You were sharp but I took that thing which 
you abhor and touched you (with it), but to-day I sprinkle you with 
water in order that your power may rise up again’.? 

Other instances might be adduced from elsewhere, but the issue 
of cannibalism and communion is not essential to the general 
explanation of the totemic system. 

Such is, in outline, the Freudian hypothesis of the origin of 
totemism. He has little difficulty in showing traces of totemism in 
later religions. Attis, Adonis, ‘Tammuz and others are ‘youthful 
divinities who enjoyed the favours of maternal deities and com- 
mitted incest with the mother in defiance of the father’.? They were 
avenged by the god in animal form; Adonis was killed by the boar, 
the sacred animal of Aphrodite; Attis was castrated. 

The Persian Mithras, long a rival of Christianity, slew the steers 
representing the father, and took on himself the guilt of his brothers, 
saving them from original sin. 

Freud suggests that original sin in Christian tradition derives 
from murder of the father. This required a further sacrifice, to wipe 
out blood-guilt, hence the necessity for the death of Christ. This is 
repeated, according to Frazer and others, in the Christian com- 
munion sacrifice which ‘has absorbed within itself a sacrament 
which is doubtless far older than Christianity’ .* 

No modern theologian would find it difficult to show that these 
ideas are foreign to the New Testament, and hence to true evangelical 
Christianity. Griginal sin is an Orphic and not a Christian concep- 
tion. Nowhere in the New Testament is there any thought of recon- 
ciling God; it is God who comes in Christ to reconcile the world 
unto Himself. The ambivalence of love and hate is finally resolved 
in the love of God, which is identical with the love of Christ. 

If totemism is one of the roots of primitive religion, does that 
disprove or weaken modern religion? Surely not. Drama is also 


1R.S. Rattray, Religion and Art in Ashanti (Oxford University Press), Pp. 136-7. 
® Freud, op. cit. p. 233. * Frazer, quoted by Freud, p. 237. 
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suggested to have arisen from enactment of the same primal tragedy; 
some of the earliest tragedies represented a chorus dependent upon 
a single hero who had to suffer for a strange guilt of presumption. 
Prometheus is a clear example of this, Dionysus is another, not to 
mention Oedipus. 

Drama is not likely to disappear because one of its origins has 
been uncovered; it has journeyed far since those days. So with law, 
which began with the main taboos of murder and incest. 

So with religion. Religion may have one of its roots in love for, 
and jealousy of, the father. It may even go back to the animal realm, 
where its presence is not usually suspected. But the more man 
progresses the more does his religion develop, along with his culture. 
True religion may be the product of civilized man, and not a 
primary appetite. 

One may admit the large part played by the father-image in 
religious symbolism, without surrendering the valid use of symbols, 
and without touching upon the question of the existence of God 
behind material phenomena, which is a religious and philosophical 
and not a psychological issue. 

The classical proofs of the existence of God, based upon reflexion 
and revelation, are beyond the scope of this psychological study of 
Freud. It was by meditation upon the nature and existence of the 
universe that man came to one of the sure grounds of religion; he 
saw the necessity for a Creator, drawing a justifiable comparison 
from his own works. 

Religious thought and psychological research need to work 
together, the former acknowledging the right to have its own history 
and mental processes examined and purged, and the latter not 
venturing beyond its own sphere to question spiritual realities or to 
impose purely materialistic values upon things of the spirit. 

We have too easily surrendered the titles of rationalism and 
free thought to agnostics. The great Christian thinkers and apologists 
never made this mistake. Modern Christianity need not fear investiga- 
tions of the origins of totemism and religion, as long as its own 
convictions are based upon reason working together with faith. If 
we co-operate with sincere thinkers, in the spirit of honest enquiry, 
the Spirit of Christ will lead us into all truth. 

G. PARRINDER 
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PREVIEW OF AMSTERDAM 


By SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT, D.D. 


‘eo first Assembly of the World Council of Churches, which 
convenes in Amsterdam on August 22nd, will not be just 
another international conference. It will be something without 
arallel in Christian history. For the first time, more than one 
ae a and thirty churches, representing all the major Christian 
families except the Roman Catholic, will have an official and per- 
manent instrument for co-operation on a world-wide scale. Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox, older churches and younger churches, will 
share in creating an organized structure for co-operative witness and 
action. The World Council is the most comprehensive fellowship of 
churches that has yet been seen. 

There is a second respect in which the World Council’s Assembl 
is more comprehensive than previous oecumenical gatherings, suc 
as the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State or the 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order in 1937. For the Council 
is concerned not with certain special fields of interest but with the 
entire realm of Christian responsibility. Doubtless the Council will, 
in practice, put its emphasis on selected areas of service, but in 

rinciple there is no phase of the Church’s life which is outside the 
orld Council’s purview. 

The World Council of Churches is best thought of neither as 
another conference nor as another organization, but as a symbol of 
a development that has been taking place during the last generation. 
The Council is the visible evidence that the Church has become a 
world community and is conscious of this fact. Covering a span of 
nearly forty years since the Edinburgh missionary conference of 1910, 
a new sense of fellowship has been arising which cannot be confined 
within either denominational or national limits. In one aspect the 
Council is a manifestation of the concern for pass Christian unity. 
In another aspect the Council is a product of the missionary move- 
ment. As the Rev. Norman Goodall remarked in this Review in 
January 1948, there is ‘an inevitable line running from Edinburgh 
1910 through Jerusalem and Tambaram and leading naturally to 
Amsterdam 1948’. 

The Christian fellowship which the World Council represents 
transcends serious differences of many kinds. There are differences 
of ecclesiastical tradition as diverse as Greek Catholic, Old Catholic, 
Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican and the numerous varieties of the 
‘Free Church’ emphasis. There are differences of current theological 
2i 
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views as divergent as those associated with the names of Barth, 
Brunner, Nygren, Dodd, Hodgson, Niebuhr, Horton and Aubrey. 
There are differences of political and cultural environment, sug- 
gested by such tensions as those of German and French, Japanese 
and Chinese, Dutch and Indonesian, African and white, American 
and Czech and Russian. In spite of all these and other differences 
there is an actual fellowship of faith and love in the Christian Church. 

Moreover, the reconciling influences within the Christian com- 
munity have proved strong enough to heal quickly the wounds of 
war. One of the first civilian groups (probably the very first) that 
went into Germany after the war was the delegation from the World 
Council of Churches which met with leaders of the German Church. 
Likewise, one of the first — to go from America to Japan after 
the war was sent by the churches to knit up contacts with Japanese 
Christians. Even before hostilities had ceased a substantial pro- 
gramme of mutual aid among churches in countries that had been 
on opposite sides of the battle-line had been launched. There has 


been a demonstration that St Paul’s description of the Church as so | 


truly one body that ‘if one member suffer all suffer with it’ is more 
than a Utopian ideal. 
It is this fellowship of which the World Council of Churches is a 


symbol. Its primary significance is to be found neither in its organiza- | 


tional structure nor in its programme but in its witness to the world- 
wide Christian community which Archbishop Temple called ‘the 
eat new fact of our era’. The thing of high moment about the 
orld Council is that because of it every member of every local 
arish in every nation will find it more easy and natural to think of 
Fimself as a part of the universal Church of Christ. 

The programme of the Amsterdam Assembly will fall into three 

main parts—worship, study and work. The periods of daily worshi 
are designed to reflect the different historic patterns in which 
Christian devotion has expressed itself, and at the same time to 
reveal the unity of eee that lies within the diversity of forms. The 
periods of study will deal with four aspects of one central theme, 
Man’s Disorder and God’s Design’, drawing on the best thought 
of scholars of the various branches of Christendom and seeking to 
discover what consensus can be achieved. The work of the Assembly 
will be directed to solving the difficult problems connected with the 
future life of the World Council as a new kind of oecumenical 
organization. 

The preparatory studies on ‘Man’s Disorder and God’s Design’ 
have been under way for more than two years. The results will 
appear in preliminary form about the time when the July issue of 
this Review comes from the press. 

Section I of the study programme deals with “The Universal 
Church in God’s Design’. Here the interests of ‘Faith and Order’ 
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appear most clearly. The materials aim to help in answering such 
questions as these: 





How is the nature of the Church conceived in the main divisions of 
Christendom ? 
To what extent can the contrast between the glory of the Church as we 


see it in the New Testament and the shame of the Church as we see 
it in history ever be resolved ? 

Is the Church so involved in our historical cultures that it cannot speak 
with a distinctively Christian voice ? 

aad origenoe are there of spiritual renewal in the life of the Church 
to-day 

How is loyalty to a confessional group, national or world-wide, to be 
related to loyalty to Christians of other confessional groups in the 
same local community ? 


What attitudes are the churches of the World Council to take toward 
the Roman Catholic Church ? 


The thought of Section II, which considers ‘God’s Design and 
Man’s Witness’, is focused on the evangelistic and missionary out- 
reach of the Church. This provides a special point of contact with 
the International Missionary Council. The studies of this section 
open with a restatement of the duty and authority of the Church to 
preach the Gospel. Then follows a series of answers to the question, 
Why is the world not more Christian to-day ?’ In this connexion 
the secular faiths that appear as rivals of Christianity are examined. 
Two theologians offer sharply contrasted expositions of the Gospel 
in its relevance for our time. The most striking chapter is a survey 
of “The Gospel Effectively at Work’, recording the most significant 
new experiments in evangelism throughout the world. Three papers 
deal with the task of evangelism among adherents of three types of 
non-Christian religion—the ‘higher religions’, primitive religions, 
Judaism. 

Section ITI, studying “The Church and the Disorder of Society’, 
addresses itself to the problems of western civilization to-day, 
especially as affected by science and technology. There is a diagnosis 
of the general depersonalization of life that has taken place, the loss 
of the ‘social tissue’ essential to a healthy society and the widespread 
destruction of organic human relations. The involvement of the 
churches in this social disorder and the possibility of their having a 
creative réle are then scrutinized. How should the churches relate 
themselves to the immediate struggle between economic systems? 
Can the Christian conception of freedom be defined in such a way 
as to give it universal relevance instead of making it seem an un- 
critical defence of western democracy and American capitalism? In 
the ‘responsible society’ which Christianity seeks, what is the right 
balance between freedom and control? How are we to emphasize 
the incompatibility of any political totalitarianism with Christianity 
and at the same time hold every system under the judgment of 
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God as Christ reveals Him? These penetrating questions suggest 
how difficult are the contemporary issues w is the Assembly 
faces. 

Section IV deals with ‘The Church and the International Dis- 
order’. In personnel it is identical with the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, which was set up two years ago 
at Cambridge by the joint action of the World Council and the 
International Missionary Council. A chief centre of interest is the 
confrontation of Soviet Russia and the West, which is interpreted 
from different angles, all in a Christian perspective, by thoughtful 
students of the present crisis. Another main concern is international 
responsibility for human rights and freedoms, with special attention 
to religious freedom. Probably the most crucial part of the work of 
this Section is that which tries to develop a consensus as to the ways 
in which the churches can function constructively, both within their 
own fellowship and in relation to government or to an agency like 
the United Nations, as they seek to make a Christian impact upon a 
world of power politics. At this om the whole programme and 
procedure of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs are involved. Its problems are acutely difficult because of 
the very different backgrounds—theological, ecclesiastical, practical 
—from which the churches of different countries and different 
traditions approach such issues. Some would confine the function 
of the Church to the staongsnnning of its own witness and fellowship; 
others insist that the Church, while avoiding entanglements in 
partisan positions, must try to register Christian truths and insights 
at the particular time and place where political decisions are being 
made. The outcome of this discussion at Amsterdam will go far to 
determine what the future of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is to be. 

These four studies all derive their significance from the fact that 
they have been projected on a sotanely oecumenical basis. The 
forty authors whose papers appear in the four volumes were selected 
with a view to ensuring that all major points of view are represented. 
Co-operating with them have been literally hundreds of others, in 
the various countries and confessions, who read the papers critically 
in the first drafts. The first drafts were then rewritten in the light 
of the comments received. But all this work of scholars and critics 
is purely preparatory. When the Assembly meets at Amsterdam its 
total membership will be divided into four sections, meeting separ- 
ately each morning for a week. As a result of its study and discussion 
each section will reach its conclusions and present them to the 
Assembly as a whole for approval or amendment. 

In addition to these issues of oecumenical study, all the organiza- 
tional problems of the World Council will come to a sharp focus at 
Amsterdam. Until the present time they could be treated in a tenta- 
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tive manner or Baer were the Council still being ‘in process of 
formation’. At terdam, however, the Provisional Committee, 
which has guided the embryonic Council for the last ten years, 
ceases to exist. Responsibility and control now pass into the hands 
of the officially delegated representatives of the member churches. 
This means that weighty decisions about the constitutional structure 
of the Council must be made. 

The foundations are already strongly laid. They have been 
tested, too, by a decade of strain, including a terrible period of world 
war. No radical change in the general plan of organization formulated 
at Utrecht in 1938 has been put forward. The Council, it is clear, is 
to be a simple organ of co-operation whose policies are to be deter- 
mined by the designated representatives of the constituent churches. 
As the Provisional Committee declared last year, the Council is an 
instrument through which the churches ‘may bear witness together 
to their common faith and co-operate in matters requirin united 
action’. It cannot ‘control or legislate for these bodies’. It ‘disavows 
any thought of becoming a single unified church structure dominated 
by a centralized administrative authority’. 

Although the groundwork of the Utrecht Constitution has not 
been called into question, several important amendments have been 

roposed, growing out of a decade of experience and discussion. 

he most important concerns the basis of representation. In the 
ohanonag constitution the 450 seats in the Assembly are distributed 

y quotas to the several geographical regions or groups, e.g., go to 
North America, 50 to the areas of the younger churches. An amend- 
ment has been proposed which, if adopted, will abandon this rigid 
and cumbersome scheme and provide for the allocation of seats 
directly to the member churches, ‘due regard being given to such 
factors as numerical size, adequate confessional representation and 
adequate geographical distribution’. The allocation will be made by 
the Central Committee, which is the governing body between 
meetings of the Assembly. This Central Committee, which will meet 
at least once a year, consists of not more than ninety members and, 
under the amended plan, will itself be appointed by the Assembly, 
again with ‘due regard’ to such factors as the numerical size of the 
churches, adequate confessional representation and adequate geo- 
er distribution. The advantages of the new procedure are, 

rst, its unwed flexibility; second, its emphasis upon the direct 
relation of each member church to the Assembly. 

At Utrecht it was not anticipated that there would be as many as 
130 member churches and it now appears probable that an Assembly 
of only 450 representatives will be too small for so great a con- 
stituency. An amendment therefore proposes to remove the numerical 
limit and to permit modifications in size from time to time in the 
light of experience. The provision for a somewhat larger number of 
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representatives will also be likely to result in the appointment of 
more lay members, which is agreed to be urgently desirable. 

Another amendment registers a fresh emphasis as to function. 
It is proposed to add to the definition of objectives the following: 
‘to support the churches in their task of evangelization’. In general, 
this ~ ma the growing conviction that, since the primary work of 
every church is evangelistic, the World Council ought to devote 
much of its effort to stimulating the spirit of evangelism. More 
specifically, the explicit reference to the evangelistic outreach is an 
expression of the desire to collaborate fully with the International 
Missionary Council in furthering the proclamation of the Christian 
oe to all men everywhere in its meaning for the whole of man’s 

e. 

Although it is presumptuous to predict any of the decisions of 
the Assembly, a reasonable guess can perhaps be made, on the 
basis of the experience of the Provisional Committee, as to what 
the major departments of work of the World Council will be after 
Amsterdam. Perhaps they will be as follows: (1) A Department of 
Evangelism, as indicated above; (2) A Study Department, continuing 
the co-operation of Christian thinkers in all lands in exploring great 
issues confronting all the churches to-day; (3) a Youth Department, 
seeking to develop the vision of the oecumenical Church in each 
new generation; (4) a Department of Reconstruction and Inter- 
Church Aid, devoted to the assistance of the churches in special 
need; (5) a Faith and Order Department, carrying on the process of 
study and conference omaetied at Lausanne in 1927 and Edin- 
burgh in 1937. Presumably there will also be three other strategic 
undertakings: the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs (jointly with the International Missionary Council, if it 
agrees); the Oecumenical Institute, for the training of laymen and 
women in Christian witness; the publication of the Oecumenical 
Press Service and a new oecumenical journal. 

Still another organizational matter which will come up at 
Amsterdam has to do with the method of co-operation between the 
World Council and the International Missionary Council. The Joint 
Committee which has been studying the problem has recommended 
that the International Missionary Council should designate itself as 
‘in association with the World Council of Churches’ and the World 
Council designate itself as ‘in association with the International 
Missionary Council’. This proposal was approved by the I.M.C. at 
its Whitby meeting in 1947 24 one does not run much risk of being 
belied by events if he assumes that similar action will be taken at 
Amsterdam. 

A puzzling problem, particularly for the younger churches, arises 
as a result of” the differences in basic structure between the World 

Council and the I.M.C, of both of which the younger churches 
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desire to be members. The component units of the World Council 
are individual churches, regardless of their national locale, while 
the component units of the International Missionary Council are 
national groupings of churches and of missionary organizations. 
The National Christian Council of China, for example, is an organic 
part of the I.M.C, but has no connexion of any kind with the World 
Council. If the World Council is to co-operate significantly with 
the I.M.C, must it not have some sort of working relations, although 
not organic, with the National Christian Council of China? Further, 
can the World Council expect to have effective contacts even with 
its own member churches in China without the mediating assistance 
of the National Christian Council of that country? 

There seems to be no simple and quick solution of this organiza- 
tional puzzle. One step, however, which will be considered at 
Amsterdam is a constitutional amendment providing that ‘such 
constituent bodies of the International Missionary Council and such 
nation-wide councils of churches as may be designated by the 
Central Committee may be invited to send representatives to the 
sessions of the Assembly and of the Central Committee in a con- 
sultative capacity’. This at least ensures that the World Council 
and the National Christian Councils will keep in friendly touch and 
be mutually helpful instead of working at cross purposes or regarding 
each other as rivals. 

A further matter which calls for attention at Amsterdam is 
eligibility for membership in the World Council. The original 
constitution made no reference to any requirement except that 
which is implied in the definition of the Council as ‘a fellowship of 
churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’. 
It has now become clear that certain conditions of membership 
must be laid down. Otherwise any new handful of people calling 
themselves a ‘church’ could claim the right to enter the Council 
on the same basis as one of the great historic communions. It is 
therefore proposed that those churches shall be eligible which 
‘express their agreement with the basis upon which the Council is 
founded and satisfy such criteria as the Assembly or the Central 
Committee may prescribe’. These criteria are not to be a part of 
the Constitution, since they will doubtless need to be modified in 
the light of experience, but will be embodied in the by-laws which 
are to be submitted to the Assembly for its approval. The criteria 
set forth in the suggested by-laws require that in order to be qualified 
for membership a church must be autonomous (as distinguished 
from a province or a mission of another church), must have given 
evidence of the stability of its life and organization over a period of 
years and must be of sufficient size to be significant in its own part 
of the world. 

The method by which these organizational problems will be 
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dealt with parallels the arrangement for the study programme. 
During the days when the four study sections are meeting in the 
mornings, the afternoons will be devoted to four committees into 
which the membership of the Assembly is again divided. The first 
of these committees will concentrate on constitutional matters of 
the kind already indicated. The second will consider policies of the 
Council in relation both to its member churches and to other 
oecumenical bodies. The third will address itself to the programme 
of work of the Council and its administration, including staff and 
budget. The fourth will discuss not the problems of the Council 
itself as an organization but some of the ‘concerns’ which member 
churches have asked to have included in the agenda. The ‘concerns’ 
which have been docketed by request are the place of women in 
the life and work of the Church, the training of lay people for 
Christian witness, the Christian attitude toward the Jews, recon- 
struction and mutual aid among the churches. Each of the four 
committees, like each of the four study sections, is expected to 
formulate conclusions for presentation to the Assembly in plenary 
session. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the World Council 
will be significant to the degree that it proves to be really a fellowship. 
It will fulfil the hopes which hosts of Christian people have for it 
only if it is the churches themselves praying together, thinking 
together, working together. The most important thing that can be 
said about the Council is that it is the manifestation of a will to 
fellowship based on a common faith. 

SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN INDONESIA! 
By A. J. RASKER, D.D. 


WE live in a time of breaking down and building up. In these 

lands opinions differ widely regarding the value of the old 
that is being demolished and of the new that is being built. Both 
disappointment and enthusiasm find expression, and it is difficult to 
say to what extent each side is right or wrong. In the midst of this 
confusion the Christian Church can speak of building. Its work is 
for the future, and a future that extends further than any political 
ideals. Therefore, the depression in which some in Indonesia find 
themselves can never fully master those who serve the Church; and 
therefore they must always be somewhat restrained with regard 
to all forms of enthusiasm. 

The task of the Church in the midst of political confusion is not 
in the first place to strive for its freedom but to seek to render its 
service in the community. The political task of the Church is its 
service to the state. This service is not any bondage, but a testimony 
to the fact that there is another state, the Kingdom of God. To 
testify to that Kingdom and to the life of love, which is the law of 
that Kingdom—that is the task of the Church in the oemmenne 
It is called, not to be a servant of human ideals, but of Christ. In 
what circumstances and with what prospects must the Church 
accomplish this task in the Indonesia of to-day? 

In the strange mixture of peoples in Indonesia, it is not to be 
expected that the Christian CSonmah would be a manifest unity. 
There are: 

1. The European churches, especially in and around the large 
cities of the whole archipelago. Their membership consists of 
Europeans, Indo-Europeans and Dutch-speaking Indonesians. 
They are the oldest Protestant churches, whose origin goes back 
to the early years of the East India Company (1602); and their 
membership is about 120,000. 

2. The great national churches in East Indonesia, specifically 
in the Minahassa (North Celebes), the Moluccas and the Timor 
archipelago. These also were founded as a result of church work in 
the time of the Company. Membership numbers about 650,000. 

3. Groups of members of the national churches, named in the 


1 A free translation of an article published in the July-August 1947 number of 
Wending, a monthly magazine of the churches in the Netherlands. The translation 
is by A. L. WarnsHuis, D.D. We are indebted to the Editor of Wending for per- 
mission to publish it.—EpiTors. 
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preceding paragraph, who are scattered throughout the whole 
archipelago, but who live mainly in the cities and suburbs and in 
close relation with the European churches in the vicinity, and who 
total about 25,000. 

These three groups form the so-called ‘Protestant Church’ in 
Indonesia, which was a state church until 1934, but which is now 
independent of the Government, though for the most part it is still 
financed by the Government. 

4. In the large cities there are also important European Reformed 
(‘Gereformeerde’) churches, which also have gathered a number of 
Indonesians about them. Membership is about 5000. 

5. The Batak Church, in Sumatra, which is the largest of all the 
‘younger churches’ in the world. This church has arisen out of the 
labours of the Rhenish Mission. In its homeland it includes the great 
majority of the population. It also has scattered groups of members 
in cons Membership about 550,000. ‘ 

6. The churches in Java—the East-Java Church, arising out of 
the mission of the ‘Hervormde’ Church; the ‘Gereformeerde’ Church 
in South Central Java; two small churches in North Central Java, 
arising out of the Mennonite Mission, and out of the pietistic 
Salatiga Mission; and the Soenda Church in West Java. Aggregate 
membership about 70,000. 

7. A number of churches in the more primitive areas, arising 
generally out of the work of missions of the Netherlands churches— 
the large churches in Sangi and Talaud, and in Nias (German 
Rhenish mission); the smaller in Borneo (Basel mission); Central 
Celebes, Soemba and several other islands. Aggregate membership 
about 400,000. 

8. The Chinese churches, especially in the large cities of Java. 
Membership about 30,000. 

g. A number of sects, having adherents scattered everywhere, 
mostly in small groups. 

These are all Protestants, and the aggregate membership is about 
1,750,000. Roman Catholic membership totals about 550,000, of 
whom about 90,000 are Europeans. The Protestant churches have 
become much more independent of the missions since the war, but 
there is still a great evangelistic task confronting the missions, which 
they have resumed only in a limited measure. On the other hand, 
the Roman Catholics have Lecome very active since the war, and 
have stationed hundreds of priests and large numbers of lay brothers 
and sisters, in comparison with the tens of ministers and mission- 
aries sent out by the Protestant churches of Holland. The former 
have come prepared to reap where they have not sown, and intimate 
oecumenical co-operation with them is wholly impossible. 

The above enumeration of the Protestant churches suggests a 
greater variance among them than is the case. There is indeed little 
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difference in their theology or church-order. Moreover, they are all 

d of a strong desire, which has grown rapidly in recent 
years, to support one another and to present a united front over 
against Islam and the heathen. Out of this desire a new grouping has 
developed, which crosses the lines of the earlier groupings. Iwo 
Councils have been organized, one in Java, and the other in East 
Indonesia. These two councils include practically all the churches 
in these areas, and it is hoped that in the future they may come 
together in a Council of Churches for the whole of Indonesia. The 
former distinction between the churches belonging to the so-called 
‘Protestant Church’ of Indonesia, and those arising from the work 
of the missions, has been practically neutralized by the organization 
of these councils. The autonomy of the churches receives new 
confirmation in these Councils. 

The Council in the area of the Republic was organized in May 
1946 and includes practically all the churches in that area of Java. 
In numbers these churches are not great, totalling not more than 
one-quarter per cent of the population of Java. The Council occupies, 
however, a very interesting and responsible position, for it is located 
wholly in a Muslim environment and also at the centre of Javanese 
culture. It includes the largest Christian churches in a Muslim 
country that the missionary world knows. At the same time it finds 
itself at the centre of the Republic and it is thus the first to encounter 
the nationalistic ideologies. It is greatly to be hoped that its religious 
strength will be equal to the responsibilities arising from these 
circumstances. Upon that strength much of the future of the churches 
in Java will depend. The most influential group is that of the 
‘Gereformeerde’ churches in South Central Java. Politically the 
orientation is towards the Republic. 

The attitude towards the Netherlands missions was at first 
unfavourable. Their return was not desired, and they were blamed 
for the division of the Javanese churches into denominations. Again, 
they were blamed for their connexion with the Netherlands colonial 
mentality. Sometimes a preference was voiced that the aid of the 
western churches in the future should come from America, Australia 
or Russia, rather than from the Netherlands. 

After the Linggadjati agreement, relations became more friendly, 
and representatives of the churches in the Council conferred with 
those of the Netherlands missions. But we must not suppose that the 
aloofness of the Republic-minded Christians towards the Nether- 
landers will be speedily overcome. Naturally they fear lest their 
compatriots suspect them of being secretly supporters of Netherlands 
imperialism. Contact between Dutch and Indonesian Christians in 
Batavia is still limited and cautious. 

In the position which these churches occupy, as a very small 
minority in a Muslim world, their political interest is naturally for 
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a free church in a neutral state. They realize fully that their position 
is not without danger, although it is not critical. The present leaders 
of the Republic are university-trained, humanistically inclined 
persons. Among them the percentage of Christians is larger than the 
percentage of Christians in the population. The Republic desires to 

ive these Christians an honourable place. They have some claim to 
it, for they are outstanding persons in the community. Moreover, 
the desire of the Republic for international prestige will increase the 
inducement to show full religious freedom, after the pattern of a 
modern western state. 

The Republic has a central bureau for religious affairs, to which 
a Christian theologian is attached for matters concerning the Chris- 
tian religion. This bureau treats Christians with no less friendliness 
than non-Christians. The Republic, for example, has offered a 
subsidy to the theological school which has been re-opened under 
the auspices of the Christian Council. It has also offered opportunity 
for Christian religious instruction in the Government schools of the 
Republic; the religious teachers to be nominated by the churches 
il appointed and paid by the Government. The churches, however, 
have not accepted this aid, preferring to be a completely free church 
in a neutral state and basing their decision upon observation of 
other lands, where a similar subsidy easily resulted in a degree of 
political subservience to the State. 

Moreover, there are strong tendencies in the Republic toward 
the recognition of Islam as the religion of their nationalism. Islam 
will certainly lean that way; and a ‘Corpus Islamicum’ similar to the 
‘Corpus Christianum’ of the Middle Ages may well be formed. If 
that should happen, and Islam became a state religion, then the 
religious freedom of the Christians would be endangered, and a 
bond, such as a governmental subsidy, might be fatal. 

Another danger against which the Church must be on guard is 
the possibility that the Christians may build up an unwarranted 
theological connexion between their religion and their nationalism. 
The temptation, in an excess of enthusiasm, to glorify nationalism 
as a new revelation of God in history is not ae imaginary. The 
danger of a ‘Javanese Christendom’ is to be discerned, and is one of 
the reasons why the Council of Churches desires to guard against 
political idealism. For this we may be thankful. Such a warning as 
this, if given by Netherlanders, would be suspect, for in the past and 
in the present they have linked their own nationalism too closely 
with their Christianity to give them a right to speak now. 

But the desire of the Javanese churches to maintain their separa- 
tion from the State proves that among them are leaders who will 
seek for their church the true way of the Gospel and who clearly 
understand the relations between State and Church. 

The Provincial Council of Churches in Macassar was organized 
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in March 1947 at the time of the Conference of Churches in East 
Indonesia held in Malino (Celebes). As this Council represents 
about a million Christians, it may become a body of great import- 
ance. Its situation differs inarkedly from that of the Council in 
Central Java. While it is true that it also represents a minority of 
only 12 per cent of the population of East Indonesia, it is a very 
influential minority, since in this area the majority of the non- 
Christians are primitives. To a considerable degree the Christians 
are the bearers of civilization in East Indonesia, as is evident from 
, the fact that the majority of the ministers in the Cabinet of East 
Indonesia are Christians. There is strong opposition to this pre- 
dominantly Christian Cabinet on the part of the Muslims, who 
outnumber the Christians in East Indonesia by at least three to 
one. 
The largest part of this Council of Churches consists of the great 
national churches of the Moluccas, the Minahassa and Timor, with 
an aggregate of about 650,000 members. These churches still form 
a part of the ‘Protestant Church’, although the bonds are much 
looser than before the war. In the past, they have leaned heavily, 
like the whole Protestant Church, upon the Netherlands India 
Government, and the relation of Church and Government, especially 
in the central islands of the Moluccas and the Minahassa, has had 
much of the character of a ‘Corpus Christianum’. The bond between 
the work of the Church and of the Government was a close one; 
and the Christendom on a Netherlands model was more or less 
identical with the culture. In the Moluccas, the Ambonese was as 
much a faithful subject of Queen Wilhelmina as he was a member 
of his own church; the threefold line: God, Netherlands and Orange, 
was not to be broken easily, as is still the case even now. So the 
Ambonese are fiercely anti-republican, and a great part of them 
would like to be free from the State of East Indonesia in order 
to have their own especially close relation with the Netherlands. 

Here too the Church must learn to be critical of all culture and 
of all political ideals. As in other areas the danger is that the Church 
may connect its gospel too closely with new ideologies in its turning 
away from the old, so here the great danger is that it may cling too 
much to the old ideologies in its fear of the new. 

The connexion between the Church and Netherlands culture 
has led the Ambonesian to engage with zeal in missionary work 
among the primitive peoples in the Moluccas, since they could easily 
present the new religious cultural ideal to this weak paganism. But 
they have not directed their efforts towards the Muslims, whose 
conversion is more difficult. They have taken it for granted that 
there should be Muslims alongside of the Christians. This toleration 
is most regrettable, for a strong missionary activity among the 
Muslims in these eastern islands might have had great significance 
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in the whole of Muslim Indonesia, and would have given indirect 7 


support to the Javanese Christians. 


t has been said above about Ambon is in lesser degree true 
also of Minahassa and Timor. But here also the bonds between 7 
Christian faith and loyalty to the Netherlands are still very close. | 
All kinds of factors contribute to this situation. There is fear of | 


| domination by the Muslims, if East Indonesia should be included | 


|in the Republic. There is the desire to safeguard their own Christian 


cultural tradition. There is also the factor that most of the church f 
‘leaders receive their salaries, and therefore their security, from the | 


Netherlands India Government. This last factor is most unspiritual, 
and on religious grounds it is much to be desired that this connexion 
should be broken. 

One must add at once that those who do not belong to the 
Minahassa, Molucca or Timor churches must not speak with 
unsympathetic assurance about the future financial separation of 
Church and State. One forgets too often that these churches, existing 
largely among people who live at a very low economic level, cannot 
possibly become Reendlally self-supporting. The sister churches, 
who press for financial independence of the Government, must 
reinforce that recommendation with an offer of financial aid. 

Of the other churches in this Council, that in Sangi (islands to the 
north of Celebes) is in a middle position. While it too has received 
subsidies from the Government on the same basis as the other 
churches, it has not been connected with the ‘Protestant Church’, 
but has been under the leadership of the Netherlands mission. Its 
relation to the Government is therefore somewhat more free. This 
is a large church, but its influence does not correspond to its size. 
The churches of the Toradjas (Central Celebes), of Halmahera, 
Soemba, North New Guinea and others in East Indonesia have 
grown out of the work of Netherlands missions. So in their religious 
work they are wholly free from the Government. It is of much 
significance, for the development of the relations of Church, culture 
and government in East Indonesia, that churches of different origin 
are now together in this Council. 

Besides the churches included in these two Councils, there are 
other groups who we hope may be drawn into this oecumenical 
pte nee Such possibilities, however, depend upon political 
developments, and patience will be required before this co-operation 


can be realized. First to be named in this connexion is the very 
important Batak Church. Like the churches in Java, this church is 
in a Muslim land. But its position is stronger than that of the Javanese 
Christians because in the Batak country the church includes the 
majority of the people. The minority is not Muslim, and is open to 
Christian evangelization, ‘white unto harvest’. In their own Batak 
land, therefore, there is no reason to fear Islam. The strong self- 
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consciousness of the Bataks, combined with their healthy economic 
position, may result in the development of a very strong and self- 
conscious church. Here, too, consideration of relations between 
church and culture and state is necessary. 

Though the Bataks are a convinced supporters of 
Indonesian nationalism, the fact of their being Christians prevents 
their enjoying the full confidence of the non-Christian nationalists, 
Particularly their neighbours, the Achenese, whose nationalism is 
bound up with fierce Islamic convictions, are unfriendly towards 
them. In general, Islam in Sumatra is fierce and aggressive, and for 
this tunch, which in all Sumatra numbers only about 6 per cent of 
the population, the future is not entirely safe. 

fr is of the greatest importance for Indonesian Christianity 
that the Batak Church should co-operate most closely with the 
churches that are united in the two Councils. The writer is con- 
vinced that this will occur. The Chinese and European churches, 
as also the Netherlands missions, must also be drawn in, though 
because of the political uncertainties they may for a time find it 
necessary to hold back, lest their co-operation should compromise 
the Christians in the eyes of the non-Christian nationalists. With or 
without this co-operation, however, the two Councils must in any 
event unite in a Council of Churches for all Indonesia. The great 
distances involved may necessitate division into several regional 
Councils, and this geographical division may also be connected with 
differences in political orientation. But this differentiation must not 
justify separation. The idea that there may be a republican group 
and an East-Indonesian federalist group among the Christians is 
dangerous and must be strongly opposed. ‘The more united they are, 
the stronger will be the position of the Christian churches in the 
future United States of Indonesia. A united front is even more 
desirable precisely because of differences in political attitude, for 
in that way the different groups can help each other in clarifying 
the non-religious ideologies and the limits of religious principles. 
Together they can and must strive to maintain the separation of 
the Church from all conservative or liberal ideals, reminding each 
other that they must be servants not of human ideals but of Christ. 

The close relations that have existed in some parts of Indonesia 
between Church and State can clearly not continue. For the eventual 
Indonesian Christian nationalism, they would involve too close a 
relation with future ideals. For the restored Netherlands Christian 
nationalism, it would mean a religious glorification of the former 
relations. This latter is indeed advocated by some in the Nether- 
lands, and would probably be welcomed in Ambon. Some desire a 
revival of the ‘Corpus Christianum’, and they present the missionary 
work and the colonial politics as the struggle of the western ‘Corpus 
Christianum’ with the eastern ‘Corpus Islamicum’. 
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It is understandable that such thoughts should arise, for the 
threat of the might of Islam is no small danger. It would appear to 
give Christendom greater political security, if such a crusade could 
be waged. But to wage it would be to follow a closed and forbidden 
road. The Indonesian Christians cannot and must not, either 
ee or unwillingly, be bound up with Netherlands imperialistic 

itics. 
st The experience of recent years has certainly taught Christians 
in the West that western culture and Christendom are not identical. 
The European churches are engaged in the struggle to free them- 
selves from the fascination of the ‘Corpus Christianum’. Rome still 
holds fast to it, but it suffices for us to see even in these days what 
demons this ‘Corpus Christianum’ can unleash. The Church must 
venture forth without such protection, and the miracle may occur 
that without it both the spiritual power of the Church and the force 
of its testimony will be enhanced. 

The only claim that the Church may make for itself is freedom 
to accomplish its task in this world; and that will mean freedom 
not only for individual convictions, but also freedom to testify to 
the Government and to its agents. It is not the Church’s task to 
claim freedom for Christian interests, in the way that other minorities 
and organizations demand room for their special concerns. What the 
Church asks is not for its concerns but for its service, its prophetic 
testimony. The neutrality of the State, for which the churches must 
ask, is not a negative neutrality of non-opposition, but a positive 
neutrality that signifies the willingness of the Government to hear 
the Word of the Church. 

Even, however, if this is granted, our difficulties are not yet 
removed. One of the conditions that every neutral State must 
necessarily attach to the granting of mg ta freedom is the safe- 
guarding of public law and order. The Church cannot promise this 
at all times, for law and order are concepts that may easily be excluded 
in the unrest which God’s Word causes, not only in every man’s 
heart but also in the community. Jesus Christ, the Lord of the 
Church, and around Him the prophets and apostles, have all collided 
with public law and order. Because they were disturbers, they have 
been beaten, persecuted and killed. 

Here is the difficulty: law and order are humanistic conceptions, 
and a tolerant State, tolerant for humanistic reasons, can give no 
guarantee that it will have room for God’s Spirit. This difficulty 
cannot be evaded by any political programme or construction. 
The Church is never completely safe in any political situation, 
because in an extraordinary way it is an alien in this world. Its 
message is not the proclamation of a Kingdom that is of this world, 
but the proclamation of the Kingdom of God. The Church cannot 
promise, however willing it may be, that it will not collide with the 
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State. If it made such a anion it would deny its alien character 
and would have weakened its prophetic testimony in advance at the 
very point where it would apply. Too often has the Church done this. 
Those who must be preachers in the Church are also only men, 
with ideals and with interests that are endangered, and a super- 
human discernment is needed to see this clearly at all times. This 
discernment only the Holy Spirit can give to the Church, and the 
Church can only pray for it constantly. 

When God’s Spirit becomes concerned for the Church, then it 
must disturb law and order, the law and order both of a Christian 
and of an Islamic culture, and also of a friendly humanism—‘Repent 
ye, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ When God’s Spirit 
comes, then the Church can no longer question its own safety, but 
must engage in the attack. Will it happen? That is the question that 
must disturb us most. That is the question upon the answer to which 
depends whether the Church in this world of conflicting human 
ideals can actually engage in constructive service. 


A. J. RASKER 











REVIEW ARTICLE 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER, THE MAN 
AND HIS MIND 


i has been interesting in the me three years, twice in Europe 

and the rest of the time in North America, to discern a three- 
group reaction to a name: Albert Schweitzer. In one group are the 
people who have never heard of him, never. In a second group are 
those who are very vague about him—sometimes they fumble 
faintly in their memories, but they’re definitely foggy. The third 
group know him or about him. 

In this third group are quite a large number who give the im- 
pression that for them any one of three words has the other two as 
practically exclusive synonyms: Schweitzer, Africa, Missions. For 
them Dr Schweitzer is Africa and missions. Missions are Schweitzer 
and Africa. 

This will seem curious to many mission-informed people, for 
they have known perhaps dozens of Africa missionaries, some of 
great stature and power, in this generation. They know that there 
are missionary doctors of highest professional rank, skilled diag- 
nosticians, surgeons, pioneers in African public health; theologians 
who are helping Africans build strong Christian communities in an 
animist society; musicians training African artists and together 
creating what may become a significant and beautiful African 
hymnology. 

The 12,000,000 persons in the present African Christian com- 
munity are witnesses that the Spirit of Christ has been and is 
being mediated through tens of thousands of Christian personalities 
(there are some 25,000 missionaries and 50,000 African pastors 
and evangelists at work in Africa). Yet for many intellectual and 
intelligent persons Dr Schweitzer zs Africa-missions. Why? 

Dr Schweitzer, with his deep humility and humour—the two in 
him are inseparable—would — parry that question by saying, 
‘But for every such misguided one there are certainly thousands who 
have never heard the name’. True that may be. But for the others 
the question remains. They must be fairly numerous and they are 
intelligent and influential. Why for them is Dr Schweitzer all there 
is of Africa-missions? Certainly not because he has sought to 
establish that title in any man’s mind. 

No; the answer is a different and dual one. First, it is because 
the missionary forces of this generation have in most places not 
succeeded in impressing most of the intellectual and influential 
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leadership of our countries with the persuasive, pervasive and 
propulsive power of the Christian mission-in-action around the 
world. The realm of their ignorance is large. 

Second, into that realm of ignorance has come a well-nigh 
incredibly unique personality, who in the fifth (chronologically) of 
his callings is a missionary. A doctor of theology, of philosophy, 
of music and of medicine—the one and only of our generation, 

erhaps of all time, who has trained himself and risen Figh in all 
fae disciplines—becomes a missionary. Their ignorance is some- 
what illumined: knowing the four disciplines directly, they see 
Dr Schweitzer through them and marvel; but not knowing missions 
they see them only through Schweitzer. To them Schweitzer 
becomes missions. 

Five books by or about Schweitzer appearing in the past six 
months! help to give a clearer view than ever before available in 
English of the extraordinary characteristics of this man, seventy- 
three years old last January 14th, who means so much to so many. 
I write here principally of one of these books, Mr George Seaver’s 


- Albert Schweitzer, The Man and His Mind, but the other four 


should be mentioned. Mr Hagedorn’s Prophet in the Wilderness is a 

oetically, spiritually done emg id of great insight and appeal. 
The Anthology is the only thing of its kind in English. Mr Joy has 
taken much care to make the selections wisely, carefully. He has 
succeeded, and has included a chronology and an index of wide 
usefulness. The Psychiatric Study of Fesus, translated by Mr Joy, is 
further mentioned later on. Goethe: Two Addresses, also a Joy 
translation, puts into ~——e the two public expositions and appre- 
ciations of the poet made by Dr Schweitzer at Frankfort in 1928 
and on the centenary of the poet’s death, March 22nd, 1932. 

Mr Seaver’s Albert Schweitzer: The Man and His Mind, is the 
most exhaustive work yet done on Schweitzer’s life and thought. 
The first half is given to The Man, the second to His Mind, but 
Mr Seaver does well the necessary intertwining of the two as they are 
in real life. Seaver and Schweitzer have both lived many years in Africa 
and have never met. But they well know and understand each other. 

The mere recital of Schweitzer’s studies, research, adventurous 
thinking, interpretations, writings and doings in theology, philosophy 
and music in his first thirty years, leaves one rather breathless. But 

1 Goethe: Two Addresses. By Albert Schweitzer. Translated by Charles R. Joy. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. $2.00. 1948. 

A Prophet in the Wilderness. By Hermann Hagedorn. New York: Macmillan. 
3Calbert. Schweitzer: The Man and His Mind. By George Seaver. London: 
A. & C. Black. 18s. New York: Harpers. $3.75. 1947. 

Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology. Edited by Charles R. Joy. New York: 

Harpers. $3.75. 1947. i 
The Psychiatric Study of Jesus. By Albert Schweitzer. Translated by Charles 
R. Joy. Boston, Mass: Beacon Press. $2.00. 1948. 
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it is not merely the quantity which is most remarkable; after all 
there have been other quantitative prodigies in man’s history. It is 
the quality—the venturesome, creative, enduring quality—of those 
first thirty years’ work which, permeating the unequalled quantity, 
gives basis for highest admiration. 

In this thirty-year period he wrote in French the definitive life 
of Bach, and rewrote it completely the next year in German (at 
twice the length) since he deemed no mere translation suitable or 
indeed possible. Beginning at nineteen, in the army and with a 
Greek Testament, he wrote The Quest of the Historical Fesus, radical 
in its conclusions and regarded as ‘the most conscientious and 
exhaustive history of the critical study of the life of Jesus that had 
ever been undertaken’. He did his (philosophy) doctoral thesis on 
Kant with such insight as to resolve the theretofore baffling dualism 
of the Kantian philosophy, and at the same time he was interpreting 
Bach on the organ to Widor and contemporary musicians in ways 
that illumined for them whole ranges of Bach’s music. He was 
mastering organ-building, unearthing old a, elaborating 
new, and writing a creative treatise on organ-building in France and 
Germany. He, Widor, Bret and three others founded the Paris 
Bach Society, and the others stipulated that the organ part of every 
concert was to be entrusted to Schweitzer. He began at twenty-five 
the deep study of Indian thought. He preached nearly every Sunday 
and at twenty-eight became principal of the Theological College at 
Strasburg. 

And then at thirty, in the midst of these multiple contributions 
to life through theology, philosophy and music, he carried out a 
decision taken on a spring morning at twenty-one: that he could 
devote his life to science and music till he was thirty, but that from 
then forward he must give it in direct service to suffering humanity, 
in some form or other which circumstances would indicate, ‘as man 
to my fellow-men’. He began a medical course (continuing most of 
his other activities), married Héléne Bresslau and went to Africa as 
a medical missionary. 

And as he sailed he published his (medical) doctoral thesis, The 
Psychiatric Study of Jesus, therein decisively refuting four books by 
scientists who had concluded that Jesus was mentally ill. First 
published in 1913 in German when psychiatry as a word was 
unknown to many, and requiring a year for the preparation of its 
forty-six pages, it has such clinical soundness and scientific maturity 
as to draw, in 1948, words of highest approbation from Dr Winfred 
Overholser, president of the American Psychiatric Association and 
director of Rf Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C.1 


1 ‘Dr Schweitzer’s presentation exhibits a profundity of scholarship, theological, 
historical and medical, and at the same time the deepest possible reverence for the 
meaning and message of the Man of Nazareth.’ (The Psychiatric Study of Jesus, p. 15.) 
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It seems little wonder that for men and women in many parts 
of the earth who know no missions but Schweitzer, Schweitzer ts 
missions. The same is likewise true, doubtless, for many who know 
other missions but vaguely, skimpily, and whose consequent estimate 
of them is not high. Sikwelner as missionary lifts their inadequate 
conception of missions. This is a widespread service which Schweitzer 
has fulfilled for the cause of missions. 

His work at Lamberéné probably could not have become, even 
had he wished, a full-scale missionary operation. That entails 
literacy work, schools of several grades, effective training of teachers, 
pastors, lay leaders; Christian home-building and work among 
women and girls; agricultural improvement through school, exten- 
sion and demonstration work; training in trades needed to build 
and undergird the community; production of an ever-widening 
literature for the whole society; building of well-led and committed 
local churches as the nuclei of hundreds of Christian communities 
throughout the area, self-supported, self-directed and self-propagat- 
ing under God’s blessing; and a great range of other labours as 
well, in addition to nurse and doctor training, public health, educa- 
tion and the medical and surgical healing ministry which Dr 
Schweitzer, Mrs Schweitzer and his devoted professional colleagues 
give in the wide and needy valley of the Ogowé river. 

In that Christian healing ministry centring at Lambaréné and 
extending throughout the Ogowé valley and beyond, and in the 
fires struck in hearts and minds in the four corners of the earth, in 
visions glimpsed and courage girded, Albert Schweitzer must rank 
with those of the very great missionaries dedicated to Christ’s service 
and serving ‘as man to my fellow-men’. 


Emory Ross 
New York, N.Y. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GUSTAV WARNECK AND THE THEORY OF MISSIONS 


SENDENDE UND WERDENDE KIRCHE IN DER MISSIONSTHEOLOGIE GUSTAV 
WarneEck’s. By JOHANNES Dire. Basel: Basler Missionsbuch- 
handlung. Fr.12.50. 1947. 


Cea hd WARNECK (1834-1910) spent the greater part of his 

active life as Pastor of the small village of Rothenschirmbach, 
in Germany, but from this obscure place his interest and influence 
went out to missionary work in all parts of the world. In constant 
and close touch with the mission field, yet independent of any one 
missionary society, he was able to bring ae intellectual gifts and 
a warm practical concern to bear on problems of missionary policy. 
His work, admirably summarized by Dr Johannes Diirr, shows how 
well he understood the problems, and there is small doubt that his 
influence on the policy has been considerable. He died six months 
after the Edinburgh Conference, yet his teaching, in part, anticipates 
Whitby. He introduced a ‘new style’ into missionary literature by 
founding the German Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, which replaced 
missionary anecdotes by a scientific study of missionary principles 
and provided an open forum for discussion on the theology of 
missions. 

Warneck was one of the first to see that missions were an activity 
of the whole Church and had as their goal the establishing of churches 
in the mission field. This he believed to be in accordance with the 
clearest teaching of Scripture, and to be the essential significance of 
Pentecost, where the founding of the Church is simultaneous and 
synonymous with the beginning of Christian missionary activity. He 
attacked the romantic view of missions popular at the turn of the 
century, when it was ou by many that Christ’s return to earth 
could be hastened by ‘the evangelization of the world in this 
generation’. In his view this idea of missions ignored the ‘wise 
divine paedogogy’ and the need, not only to make individual converts, 
but to build up the Church. “The Lord commanded us to make 
disciples of all nations, but the hour of God strikes at different times 
for different nations. The conversion of the world must go step b 
step, not by sudden leaps; the time must be fulfilled.’ (Warneck 
had an early desire to be a teacher and his interest in paedogogy is 
seen throughout his work.) 

The Gospel is to be taken, then, to those whom God has prepared 
to receive it. (Warneck gives no indication as to how we are to ow 
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| which field is ‘ripe’ for evangelization.) It is to be taken, not by 
| leas yreagn enthusiasts’, but by the Church. Yet Warneck is 


| oppose 


to the Mission being simply a department of the home 


_ church official organization. “There is something in the spirit of 
| Christian missions which cannot find its element in the world of 





Ao ee peepee eR a 





ecclesiastical officialdom.’ The ideal for Warneck is the missionary 
society intimately connected with the Church, expressing the 
Church’s missionary concern and policy. The missionary-minded 
congregation is the true Church, for it expresses the Church’s true 
life. Therefore, he says, the concern should be kept alive, not so 
much by special missionary deputations and propagandists, as by 
the regular work of the local teaching-preaching ministry. 

As it is the Church which sends, so is it the Church which comes 
into existence in the mission field. The object of the Mission is to 
plant the Church. There is no opposition, Warneck teaches, between 
the Church and the Kingdom of God as objects of missionary 
activity; each is a separate aspect of the same object, separate in 
thought rather than in reality. The modern missionary movement 
started ‘with a certain naivety’, having its roots in the pietistic 
movement which sought the conversion of individuals and the 
gathering of them together as ‘ideal congregations of the elect’. 
Warneck vigorously attacked this view of missionary work. The 
facts, he contended, do not justify the sentimental idealizing of 
converts from heathenism so familiar in missionary propaganda, and 
the task of missions should rather be to build up a Church, in which 
the presence of tares among the wheat would be recognized, but 


which would be God’s instrument for the christianizing of whole 


communities. It is the community which is to be made Christian 
and not just isolated individuals. “The field is the world’, and 
instead of an ideal Church existing for a brief period before the 
Second Coming of Christ, Warneck saw a mixed Christian com- 
munity acodual learning more of Christ and developing through 
the centuries. This development of the Christian life is the ultimate 
goal of missions (Missionsziel) as distinct from the immediate task 
of Missions (Missionsaufgabe) which is to establish the Church 
wherever an opportunity exists, but both ‘intensive’ and ‘extensive’ 
elements are intimately linked together. In the development of the 
Church’s life Warneck emphasizes the need for an organization 
binding individual congregations together. Congregationalism he 
thinks better fitted for lands where the Church has been lon 


| established than for the mission field. At the same time Warnec 





lays great stress on the need for the younger churches to be self- 


| governing and not attached to the missions’ apron-strings, but his 


paedogogic concern causes him to stress the need for education in 
self-support: ‘without this missionary Pacdogosy, independence 
would be a mere show or even a sham’. Self-support is the fruit of 
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inner spiritual development, and the attempt to make the new 
converts self-supporting at the very beginning is a reversal of the 
true order of procedure. 

Much of Warneck’s teaching is nowadays taken for granted in 
missionary circles, but the amazing thing is that it should have been 
so clearly formulated over half a century ago. Dr Diirr has done a 
great service to the history and theory of missions in making this 
careful and interesting and in parts even provocative study of one 
ne eenreence on missionary policy are still so fresh and 

orceful. 


H. C. L&Fever 
LONDON 





MOVEMENTS TOWARDS REUNION 


Towarps A UNITED CHURCH, 1913-1947. By J. J. WiLtis, J. W. Artur, 
S. C. Nett, G. W. BROOMFIELD, R. K. Orcuarp, with an Intro- 
duction by W. J. Nose. London: Edinburgh House Press. 10s. 6d. 
1947. 


HE authors of this collective work have done an admirable 
service in putting on record two important pieces of history 
which otherwise remain scattered in | gong articles and 
occasional publications. Bishop Willis and Dr Arthur describe the 
movements in East Africa which led up to the proposals of ‘ Kikuyu’ 
and the developments which have followed from them. Bishop Neill, 
although modestly he makes no such claim, provides what may well 
serve as the standard account of the movement which has now 
eventuated in the formation of the Church of South India. With 
roper discretion, he amplifies the official reports with the kind of 
illustration which only personal experience and participation could 
make possible, and he offers with eminent wisdom a series of warn- 
ings which the South India experience suggests to those engaged in 
union negotiations: schemes should be frankly discussed, brief and 
clear, drafted away from the heat of discussion and drawn up in 
several languages, of which one should if possible be Latin, and one 
be spoken in the country involved: 


One of the things which made it difficult to commend the South India 
Scheme to the less educated members of the Indian Churches was the 


impossibility of rendering i Indian language the b 
in which - Daeehsnoes bind Ganedeaed thar thoughts we mae 
South India has formed a union; East Africa is still at the stage of 
federation and co-operation, with intercommunion of members 
although not full exchange of ministries (p. 71). It may be noted for 
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what it is, worth that the Anglican dioceses of the area seem to have 
gone considerably beyond what any authority at Lambeth has publicly 
approved; some will say that the cautious and exceptional inter- 
communion approved at the 1930 Lambeth Conference either went 
too far or not far enough. 

We have here topics which inevitably call for discussion as well 
as report, since the principles involved in South India and East 
Africa are of significance for all Christendom. The ultimate question 
which must be faced is, do they suggest a way by which the Catholic 
and Reformed traditions can really flow together without denial of 
either? Or are these unions of those who can unite possible only at 
the cost of awarding victory in essentials to one a or the other, 
incidentally threatening a split in the Communion which has so far 
claimed to retain both traditions within one common life? Bisho 
Neill frankly declares that the acceptance of the Church of Sout 
India by the Anglican Communion would require a definite decision 
on matters which have so far remained undetermined (namely, 
whether or not the Episcopate is necessary to the true existence 
of a Church); if any schism follows he hopes it will not be large 
(pp. 135-8). Perhaps we shall have to decide finally whether to be 
Cathoike or Reformed, although this summer’s Lambeth Con- 
ference may again succeed in threading the narrow way between 
acceptance and rejection. 

ne may regret that in these historical accounts there is relatively 

little of precise theological foundation. Is it not perhaps the traged 
of these movements that action came before theory, so that ‘coh 
union was being planned before the nature of churchmanship was 
discussed? Dr Broomfield and Mr Orchard supply a lack here by 
their respective expositions of Anglo-Catholic and Congregational 
views which, as the Introduction notes, ‘may be said to represent 
extremes ’—a claim which is of course true only accidentally, since 
the logical extremes in this matter are the simple positions of the 
alist, who has a simple answer to the question of unity, and the 
individualist, who need never raise it; Anglo-Catholic and Congre- 
gationalist enter this discourse because each of them believes in a 
constitutional church order. The structure of the book suggests that 
Dr Broomfield’s Anglo-Catholic statement and Mr Orchard’s 
Congregationalist (the latter attempting to write as well from the 
om of ‘ reformed churchmen’ with whom he does not 
wholly agree) represent right and left deviations from the common 
line recorded in the other contributions. Formally this is true; with 
the brevity of caricature, one position is that Bishops and Creeds are 
necessary, another that they must be regarded with suspicion, and 
the middle position is that both are fine if not taken too seriously. 
Yet the present reviewer can only report his own impression that in 
the remainder of the book there is much (due to no fault of the 
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authors) of the twilight atmosphere of the ecclesiastical pillow- 
fight, which passes so easily from ‘ I believe in one God’ to Resolu- 
tion 75¢); while here we emerge into the clear light of confession 
of the faith and testimony to the grace by which alone we are saved. 
There really seems more hope that Canon Broomfield and Mr 
Orchard can understand each other fruitfully than that South India 
or its like will ever really satisfy either of them. Whether they could 
at this point unite is another question; each might agree that the 
other stood for aspects of Christian truth which ought not to be 
confused by external union at this time. From our schemes and 
text-books we are all being forced back to the Gospel and the Faith, 
which are after all our only hope. 

Everybody seriously interested in reunion ought to read this 
book. And so valuable a work deserves an index. : 


E. R. Harpy, jr. 
BERKELEY Divinity SCHOOL, 


New Haven, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE MUSLIM 


L’IsLam ET Nous: APER¢US ET SUGGESTIONS. By J. M. App-EL-JALit, 
O.F.M. Bruges: Abbaye de Saint André. Paris: Editions du Cerf. 
1947. 

THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO ISLAM IN THE SUDAN. By J. SPENCER 
TRIMINGHAM. London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 1948. 


OTH these little books deal with a matter of ever present 
and challenging interest to the Christian Church—how to 
present the Gospe of Jesus Christ to the Muslim. 

Pére Abd-el-Jalil’s pamphlet is a reproduction of the text of 
an article which appeared in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique in 1938. 
It is an attempt to answer those questions which, from time to time, 
assail the conscience of the Christian Church with a sense of 
impotence, frustration and failure—what do we know of Islam?— 
what have we done for Islam?—in what way does it enter into our 
preoccupations of witnessing the love of Christ? 

In face of the apparent scandal of the difficulty, one might 
almost say the impossibility, of oe Muslim to a compre- 
hension of the witness of the Christian Faith in all its fullness, the 
writer puts forward certain ‘apercus et suggestions’ as to those 
pcs elements in Islam which: go to the building up of the 
seemingly impassable barrier. After some discussion of the Muslim 
doctrines of God, of revelation, of the Qur’4n, of religious authority 
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and of the more recent idealization of Muhammad, together with 


| the search after more spiritual union with God exemplified by mystic 
| Sufism, the writer returns to the fundamental doctrine of the Unity 
| of God, the central assertion of Islam, as the source of the Muslim’s 


| superiority complex and inaccessibility to the Christian approach. 
_ For a Muslim, conversion to Christianity is ‘nonsense’, it is a retro- 


gression. On this affirmation of the Divine Unity is built up that 


_ whole social and moral system of Islam which gives to its adherents 
_ an almost unique solidarity in a world full of change. It is by the 


’ enforcement of a yet stricter Islamic solidarity that the Muslim 
_ world to-day seeks to protect itself against the dissolving and 


_ destructive influences of the West. Against that impregnable fortress 


the Christian Church can only prevail where the Spirit of Christ 
is set free to operate fully. This calls for Christians prepared to 
sacrifice personal dreams and particularist systems and to witness 


_ rather by example than by precept. 








| —‘to present Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy Spirit, that men 


In The Christian Approach to Islam in the Sudan, Mr Trimingham 
discusses the problem in relation to a particular situation—the 
question of how to encourage the growth of a Christian community 
in the Islamic Sudan that will be truly indigenous. But at the same 
time he presents a rousing challenge to a creative approach in 
missionary thinking. After earlier chapters dealing with the story of 
missionary effort in the Northern Sudan, with the relationship 
between Government and missions, and missions among borderland 
pagans in the South, comes the main subject—the ‘challenge of the 


oo opportunity’. The most striking part of this section of the 


ook is the realistic attempt to re-examine the missionary attitude 
to Islam, and methods of presenting Christianity to the Muslim, 


_ or rather, as the writer would say—not so much the religion of 


Christianity but a living, personal Christ. 
The writer attributes the stubbornness of Islam to Christianity 
to two things: First, the fact that in Islam group solidarity is its real 


God; Christianity and Islam have been opposed throughout history 
_ as two rival social systems. Secondly, the irrelevancy to the life of 


the Muslim of the Christianity presented. The older missionary 
methods which attempted to attack and break down the Islamic 
religious system, methods of argument and controversy based on 


an infallible Bible as opposed to an infallible Qur’4n, failed, for the 


Christians were fighting on the Muslim’s own ground. Other more 
modern methods, like the ‘atonement approach’ and the ‘leavening 
approach’, also failed because of the foreignness of the ideas they 
presented. ‘A too individualist conception, blindness to the com- 
munal conception of religion in the East and wrong ideas of the 
rocess of religious change’ ‘constitute, in the writer’s opinion, basic 
aults in the western missionary. A new orientation of aim is required 
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may find new life in Him and accept Him as Saviour in the fellow- 
ship of the Church’. In addition to a living faith and a call rooted 
in Rede Christ, adequate preparation is needed and this can only 
be undertaken on the field itself. The important thing is that the © 
missionary should recognize the need to translate his way of thinking | 
about spiritual things and his social forms into the terms and forms | 
of the people among whom he works. The primary witness and 
background to witness in words is the Christian life lived in com- 
munity, and only that witness which is based on a personal experience § 
of Christ can be effective. 
The remainder of the book deals with the specific project of 
building up, in the Northern Sudan, a Christian community com- | 
posed of converts from the pagan South which will express African 
Christianity. The experiment is already in being in Omdurman. 


Maset C. WARBURTON 
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LONDON 





PRINCIPLES OF BIBLE TRANSLATION 


BrBLeE TRANSLATING. AN ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES. By EuGENE A. 
Nina. New York: American Bible Society. $1.75. 1947. 





7" this book, of 362 pages, Dr Nida has provided a masterly | 
survey of a very complex subject, the careful study of which © 
would go far to ensure a very high standard of translation. 

The book is attractively written; and the author’s points are | 
throughout illustrated by examples culled from his wide experience. 
While theory cannot be excluded from a work of this kind, it is 
never developed here for its own sake, but is always treated with a 
view to practical issues. While the book is written as a guide to the 
translator, one feels that it should have a wider public. All lovers 
and users of the Bible would learn much from its pages. 

In his Preface, the aim of the book is stated by Dr Nida to be 
to provide supplementary and illustrative material to help translators 
to apply in their work the principles laid down in the Guide for 
Translators, Revisers and Editors working in connexion with the 
American Bible Society, which is based on and to a large degree 
taken verbatim from the British and Foreign Bible Society’s rules 
for the same class of workers. 

The writer has had, in Latin America, personal experience of the 
matters discussed, and most of his illustrative material is drawn 
from that source; but it must not be thought that the value of the 
book is thereby lessened, and that it will not be most useful in other 
language areas. 
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The problems and particular renderings cited, and all anthropo- 
logical data, have been drawn from the American Bible — 
records, and from the experience of the writer himself and of his 
colleagues in the Summer Institute of Linguistics. It will thus be 
seen that a sufficiently wide experience has been drawn upon to 
make the book authoritative. 

It is impossible to summarize such a book as this, but the 
following account of its contents may suffice to indicate its value. 
In successive chapters the following subjects are dealt with: Prin- 
ciples of translation, languages and dialects into which translations 
should be made, texts of the Bible to be used in translation, prepara- 
tion for translating, translation procedure, orthography, principles 
of equivalence, terms for features of man’s form, terms for features 
of the natural environment, terms for features of social culture, 
terms for features of religious culture, problems of linguistic 
equivalence, preparation of the manuscript. All these subjects are 
carefully, and sometimes minutely, examined, and guidance, rein- 
forced by telling examples, is given. One is constantly tempted to 
quote, for pages could be filled with fascinating illustrations of the 
points made. 

Dr Nida deals not only with the difficulties which any reasonably 
competent translator expects to encounter, but with many others 
which reveal themselves as the translator’s work proceeds. Few 
translators can have the wide and thorough preparation for their 
task that Dr Nida desiderates, but there can be no quarrelling with 
his plea that the translator should have the most thorough Biblical, 
anthropological and linguistic training that can be given him. 
Unfortunately, most missions are so understaffed that the best 

ualified man cannot always be set free from other work, for transla- 
tion. Anthropology is now coming into its own in missionary educa- 
tion. Its tale on the field is a pre-requisite of successful translation. 

The section in Chapter 2, on the meaning of words, is most 
valuable, especially for its treatment of ‘areas of meaning’, illustrated 
by the fact that the Greek word logos has fifty-one meanings in 
English. Anyone who has compiled a dictionary of an aboriginal 
language has discovered similar facts; and Dr Nida’s caution is 
amply justified: 


The translator must know the entire area [of meaning] and not just 
some peripheral usage, for unless the context expressly forbids it the native 
will automatically take the word in its central meaning rather than in a 
peripheral meaning. 


Dr Nida rightly stresses the importance of a study of the usage 
in cognate languages, and of co-operation on the part of the trans- 
lator with native informants. These last should not, as so often 
happens, be exclusively ‘mission’ natives. 
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In his section on tone languages, Dr Nida makes useful sugges. — 


tions as to the method of marking the tones. In some areas, e.g, 
Bantu, much work has still to be done in investigating both tones 
and ‘contour-tones’. The loading of type with diacritic marks may 
be inevitable, but should be restricted as much as possible. 


Chapter 8, ‘Principles of Equivalence’, is one of the most | 


valuable in the book. If the cultural significance of an item in the 
text language has a real parallel in the aboriginal language, there is 
usually no difficulty in finding a good equivalent for that item. It 


is when this is not the case that one is faced with the difficult choice | 


between the most nearly adequate native word, and a foreign term 
with zero meaning—always an unsatisfactory expedient. 

As a practical guide to translators, pages 158-240, dealing with 
choice of terms for features of man’s form, natural environment 
and social and religious culture, will prove very helpful. With a 


wealth of illustration, they draw attention to many difficulties in | 


translation, and suggest solutions. 

In Chapter 15, detailed instructions are given for the preparation 
of the manuscript for the press. Appendices include the American 
Bible Society’s Guide for Translators, The Rendering of Biblical 
Terms of Weights and Measures, Check Lists of words to verify 
consistency in the use of terms, and a sample page of Maya 
manuscript prepared in accordance with the advice given in the book. 

There are many matters not mentioned above to which one 


would have liked to draw attention. To do so would protract a © 


review to inordinate length. The book can be unreservedly recom- 


mended as an able, careful and wise treatment of its most important | 
theme; and one hopes that the missionary societies will facilitate its | 


acquisition by the members of their staffs abroad. 


HERBERT L. BISHOP 
MetuHopist CHuRCH, Paris 





A NEW EMPHASIS ON EVANGELISM 


CommITTED Unto Us. By Wituis Lamott. New York: Friendship Press. 
$1.50 and $1.00. 1947. 

New Wor tp Aungap. By Davin D. Baker. Illustrated. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 75 cents. 1947. 


ing these days when there is a decided new emphasis on evangelism 

throughout the churches, it is timely that the two publications 
under review have recently been produced by the Missionary 
Education Movement on this theme. These two books will do for 
Christians what going to the oculist once or twice a year will do for 
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our eyes—adjust our vision. In these two books is to be found 
evangelism ‘unto the uttermost parts of the earth’. 

The book by Dr Lamott is inspiring reading. It treats the subject 
of world evangelization with remarkable comprehensiveness. There 
is not a dull page in the book. It is packed full of facts. It challenges 
the mind and tugs at the heart. Dr Baker has filled his book with 
clear, up-to-date pictures taken in many countries of the world. Not 
only do his written words tell a story of the present world situation 
et give a challenge for a larger evangelism, but the many striking 

ictures illustrate what he says on the printed page. This book will 
ve a special appeal to youth. 

In Committed unto Us the author begins where all evangelism 
must begin—with the Great Commission of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
After the first seventeen pages of the book about the Great Com- 
mission, there follows, in Part Two, the subject of ‘the Field’. This 
section is filled with heart-stirring words that call in trumpet tones 
to world conquest through the Gospel of Christ. The road which 
Dr Lamott travels leads the reader on through some of the revivals 
of Europe—through the North American Frontier—into the moun- 
tain heights of evangelistic fellowship of the churches—winds in 
and out through church parishes—and across other rich areas of the 
_— responsibility of Christians for the unreached around the 
world. 

The highway followed by Dr Baker takes one through the war- 
torn lands of the world, pointing out the needs of those who live 
in the valley of the shadow of death. What a journey! A part of that 
highway is to be found in America. A journey on this highway is a 
rare experience. It helps the traveller to see the needs and the 
opportunities of evangelism in his own land. 

The emphasis on lay evangelism in both books is timely. So 
often the laity in the Church will give and work for the evangelization 
of peoples in other lands but neglect their next-door neighbours or 
other individuals in their own community. The two authors drive 
home to the reader the unescapable responsibility for the winning 
of childhood, youth and adults at home and abroad. 

Methods are presented by Dr Lamott. It is a tonic to find a book 
on evangelism that exalts methods and shows their value in reaching 
the unchurched. So many decry methods and treat them with 
disdain. Methods are not sacrosanct but they are important in 
a Just as the musician is dependent upon his instrument 
for the expression of his genius, so the Church is dependent upon 
methods for the expression of its passion and concern for the lost. 

Both books will be helpful in getting young people at this work 
of ‘witnessing’. A young people’s group, whether a part of the 
Sunday school or a part of a missionary society, will find New World 
Ahead invaluable for study. Men’s Brotherhoods and Women’s 
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groups will find invaluable help and inspiration in these two volumes. 
A minister will find in both of them a source of evangelistic motiva- 
tion for his local congregation. 

The tides of evangelism are coming in to-day. These two books 
will help the churches to experience a higher, stronger tide of 
evangelistic interest, purpose and power. 


Jesse M. BAbdErR 
New York CITy 


MISSIONARY INTEREST IN NORWAY 


MISJONSTANKENS GJENNOMBRUDD I Norce. I. MIsjONSAPPELLENS TID 
1800-1830. By ERLING DANBOLT. Oslo: Egede Instituttet. 1947. 


r= speaks well for the vitality and depth of the missionary life of 
Norway that in spite of the problems brought by the war and 
the post-war years, serious and competent scholarly studies in the 
field of missions should be in progress. The volume before us, made 
ssible by the Egede Institute, is the first of what is promised as a 
onger account of the development of missionary interest in Norway 
in the nineteenth century. 

The story is begun, as is proper, by tracing the beginning of 
missionary interest in Norway before the nineteenth century. The 
share of Norwegians in missions in Greenland and among the Lapps 
is sketched. Foreign mission publications telling of the Danish 
Halle enterprise in India and of the Moravian activities had some- 
thing of a circulation. In the eighteenth century missionary hymns 
came into use and a prayer for missions was given a place in the 
liturgy. The missionary awakening in Great Britain and on the 
Continent which began in the 1790’s had repercussions in Norway. 
The way had been prepared by the Haugean revival and the reaction 
from the rationalism of the Enlightenment. There were also indi- 
viduals and groups who were profoundly influenced by the Moravians. 
In 1816, in part because of the example of the British and Foreign 
Bible aap the Norwegian Bible Society was organized. In 1825 
this was followed by a Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge among the Lapps of Norway. In the 1820’s a missionary 

siediest was begun by Bishop P. O. Bugge of Trondhjem and 





Because of limitations of health Cappelen was unable to go as a 
missionary, but he returned to Norway and aroused support for 
Basel. Between 1826 and 1832 contributions totalling aaa Coaded 
pounds went from Norway to Basel. Interest in missions continued 
to mount, and that in spite of severe criticisms in the Norwegian 


J. W. Cappelen went to Basel to prepare for missionary service.’ 
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press. In 1842 this interest found expression in the formation of the 
Norwegian Missionary Society. 

The work is based upon extensive research in the archives in 
Herrnhut, Basel and Copenhagen and on the wide use of pertinent 
material in periodicals and books. Ample references to the sources 
are given in footnotes and a full bibliography is appended. For the 
benefit of the English reader a careful summary in that language is 
made. ‘The press work and the paper are excellent. We look forward 
eagerly to the succeeding studies of the Egede Institute. 


‘ K. S. LATOURETTE 
YALe UNIVERSITY. 





WAYS OF WORSHIP IN THE ORIENT 


THEIR SEARCH FOR Gop: Ways OF WORSHIP IN THE ORIENT. By FLORENCE 
Mary Fircu. Illustrated. New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


$3.00. 1947. 
PESETOMED to the lavish and effective use of pictorial 


illustrations in periodicals, the modern mind is asking and 
receiving a similar presentation in more permanent publications. 
The three books by Professor Daniel J. Fleming on Christian art 
and symbols in the younger churches and numerous smaller works 
issued by the Friendship Press have been pioneers in the use of the 
pictorial method in the field of missions. The two books by Florence 
Mary Fitch—One God: The Ways We Worship Him, and the present 
volume—are distinguished contributions to the popularization of 
the comparative study of religion. 

Their Search for God is a book of 160 pages in which dozens of 
large and unusually well-selected photographs accompany a carefully 
written text describing the great faiths of the Orient. The pictures 
are part of the story, not merely illustrations. The book is a delight 
to the eye, in every way a fine specimen of the modern printer’s art. 
Each religion is presented not as a detached set of philosophical or 
theological ideas but as a Way bound up with the daily round of the 
average person’s life. This is not a missionary book in the sense 
that the author seeks either to commend these religions or to demon- 
strate the need for the fuller revelation in Christ. Without romanticiz- 
ing or disparaging them, she has with incredible skill described 
what these great faiths mean to their devout believers. It is from 
such an understanding that the teaching of the Christian Gospel 
should proceed. Nothing is here that could offend the non-Christian 
Oriental, yet this reviewer, at least, after a careful reading, felt again 
the strong pull to take to these people the message of God’s complete 
revelation in Christ. 

23 
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The scholarship and research that went into the preparation of 
the book are not apparent because of the simplicity of the style. On 
the other hand, technical phrases are included where necessary to 
avoid the danger of over-simplification. This is an excellent book to 
put into the hands of the enquiring youth of our churches. It is also 
an indispensable reference book for the parent, the teacher or the 
church library. Although it seems to aim at the vocabulary level of 
the senior high school student, it makes excellent reading for adults. 
As a book for reading in the family circle it seems ideal. 


WILLIs CHURCH LAMOTT 
San ANSELMO, CALIFORNIA 


THE LIFE AND PROBLEMS OF ARGENTINA 


RuraL Lire IN ARGENTINA. By Cart C. Tayior. Illustrated. Maps. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. $6.00. 1948. 


id is not a bad plan to read the Epilogue of this book first. The 

wits will say that is merely a reviewer’s sarcasm. But after the 
body of the work was completed, two very important documents, 
briefly summarized in the Epilogue, became available. One is the 
preliminary results of Argentina’s first census since 1914; the other 
is the Five-Year Plan promulgated by President Perén. The first 
showed that in 1947 the population had passed 16,000,000. The 
second is an epitome of Perdén’s main ideals. He starts by stating that 
only one million out of three million square kilometres of land are 
being exploited. He wants to see an increase of industrialization, and 
he wants, desperately wants, to transform an economy which ‘has 
for the most part been managed from the outside by means of great 
capitalistic organizations’. Four years previously, Mr Taylor had 
reached the conclusion that the economy of the country was very 
much the slave of foreign markets, but he means something rather 
different from what President Perén has in mind. 

His substantial volume is an exhaustive discussion of rural life 
in Argentina and, therefore, of Argentine life. It is equipped with 
statistics of all kinds in the text and in the form of tables, with maps 
many and good, and with illustrations few and bad. It can be read 
by those possessed of interest and resolution, and consulted by those 
moved by curiosity and necessity. It is far from being a survey of 
land tenure and colonization only. It discusses such matters as 
farmers’ unions, standards of living, home conditions, the culture 
of the countryside, illegitimacy, illiteracy and a host of other topics. 

In many respects comparisons can be drawn between the process 
of occupation of Argentine territory and that of the United States. 
But there are important contrasts. Population in the United States 
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moved inland from the eastern seaboard. The first permanent 
settlement in Argentina was near Santiago del Estero in the interior, 
and the coastal area has become increasingly important in the last 
seventy years. 

It is a curious paradox that, although the life and problems of 
Argentina are predominantly rural, it is a highly urbanized country. 
Buenos Aires has passed the three million mark, and very nearly 
three-quarters of the country’s population live in towns of one 
thousand inhabitants and upwards. It is nevertheless true that the 
interests of the urban citizen are bound up with the countryside, and 
the ownership of rural property is the ideal of almost every Argentine 
citizen. To what figure this population should and will grow, is a 
moot point. Many Argentines believe it should be at least double. 
But it may not grow rapidly unless there is a new tide of immigration, 
for there is every indication that the rate of natural increase will 
continue to decline. Moreover, President Perén is right in this: 
a much greater population could not be absorbed unless there is a 
drastic change in the economic situation. 

What is this situation? Essentially it is a threefold division into 
land-owners, tenants and peons, or landless labourers. Some modi- 
fication has been introduced into this pattern through colonization 
schemes, but it remains the basic classification. Somewhat under 
three-quarters of all land is in farms of 3000 acres or larger. There 
are, Or were in 1914, some farms over 100,000 hectares (247,000 
acres) in area. Nearly half of those who operate farms are tenants, 
and there are 800,000 peons. Most of the very large holdings are 
live-stock farms, and animals need space. Most of the tenants and 
most of their fathers or grandfathers cannot have had an opportunity 
to acquire land, for when they arrived in the country it was already 
parcelled out. 

The evil of the system lies in its rigidity, and it remains to be 
seen if President Perén can break this down. He is not the first to 
try his hand at land reform. At present the value of fand is out of 
proportion to its earning capacity, but the lack of other openings for 
investment tends to compel owners to keep their capital in land. 
Thus even those few tenants who have the capital to purchase find 
it difficult to do so. What happens next? No one quite knows. At 
least, the Five-Year Plan is a bold attempt to create a more diversified 
economy, to break up the rigid social structure and to distribute 
wealth more widely among the people. 

What Mr Taylor has to say about culture and religion occupies 
only a short section of his book, but it will be of particular interest 
to the readers of this Review. Argentine rural culture is a rather 
simple and engrossing patriotism. Many of the immigrants have 
breathed an ample air on the pampas. Their children have absorbed 
the main historical tradition of the republic in the schools. They read 
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little and see few films. The great newspapers of the capital do not 
penetrate the countryside, but the radio is turned on at all hours, 
without, however, leaving any noticeable cultural impressions. The 
writers and intellectuals of the capital mean nothing to the farmers, 
who regard politics as something done to’ them, rather than for them, 
and least of all something they do. Their one ambition is to acquire 
land or build a better house, and I think mine would be much the 
same in such circumstances. 

Page 321 displays a useful map of the distribution of parish 
churches. Mr Taylor does not consider the people as irreligious, 
but as largely bereft of religious instruction. ‘One can drive along 
main highways for 100 miles without seeing a church.’ In 1941 there 
were eleven churches, served by parish priests, in the three Patagonian 
provinces, ten of them along the coast. Lack of transportation 
naturally reduces church-going. Mr Taylor does not seem to have 
seen much Protestant work; at least, he makes scarcely any comment 
on it. 

The general picture is accurately and most conscientiously 
drawn, and it is rather a depressing one. It is the picture of a society 
that has developed on these rich and great plains in a surprisingly 
short space of time, with a vague but very considerable faith in the 
future. But the cultural foundation of Argentine nationality is not 
broad; if it is deep, it is deep for those few whose stakes go well down 
into the soil. Politicians are busy with national aggrandisement while 
tenants are struggling to get a few feet of the soil. The whole economy 
of the nation depends largely on world conditions, as President Perén 
very well realizes. Education needs extending and improving. Above 
all, religion has yet to find and express a relation to society and nature 
which will enable it to serve and guide a process of national trans- 
formation and development in a way which it has so far somewhat 
conspicuously failed to achieve in Latin America. 


KENNETH G. GRUBB 
LONDON 


WARNING TO SOUTH AFRICA 


WHEN Smuts Goes. A History of South Africa from 1952-2010. First 
published in 2015. By ARTHUR KepPEL-JoNnes. Cape Town: African 
Bookman, 12s. 6d. London: Victor Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 1947. 


Bae sayings even more than the doings of the leaders of 

Ossewabrandwag and Broederbond, of near-Nazis and ‘Mala- 
nazis’, have long made dismal reading. Even the so-called Christian- 
National-Republican principles of official Nationalism issue in a 
political programme of sheer negation—anti-Imperialist and at the 
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same time anti-Communist, anti-Semitic, depressive of the Coloured 
and repressive of the black members of its own South African 
community. According to this latest critic, even the other side fail 
for their part to maintain the clear, uncompromising stand for 
which the challenge of reaction calls. Mr Keppel-Jones in fact has 
not altogether surprisingly suffered a whole series of nightmares 
from being long shut in to ponder this local war of words in the 
light of his understanding of history. These are now most com- 
petently brought into order, with appropriate ‘objectivity’, in a 
text-book for schools of the next fifty-odd years of South African 
history. In this period the poisonous fruit quickly ripens and the 
country suffers the baleful consequences to the uttermost limit. 

Thus, the next election but one (1952) brings a moderate 
Nationalist Government; this soon gives place to a more thorough- 
going successor which sets to work to banish Jews and Indians 
and to liquidate the Communists, to bait the capitalists and reduce 
the Natives to their ‘proper’ place, presently to cut the British 
connexion and consolidate the ‘ox-wagon’ Republic. The sustained 
satire takes a few unexpected turns. The fire-eating Nationalists 
are inevitably warned of the weak spot in the national economic 
armour—Anglo-American capital soon takes steps to devalue gold. 
More surprisingly, and for British encouragement, the Protectorates, 
and a Rhodesia grown to full Dominion status, stand out as points 
of light in the South African gloom, and become the base of opera- 
tions for Anglo-American forces commissioned in 1977 by outraged 
world opinion of U.N. to chastise and overthrow this scandalous 
Republic. Then, alas, the bitter repression which the Native 
majority have suffered makes them quite incapable of taking the 
opportunity or bearing the responsibility of the equal rights suddenly 
thrust upon them. Steady demoralization in the years 1977-2010 
brings at the last a ‘return to barbarism’. A parting thrust puts a 
characteristic plaint into the mouth of a poor white of the year 2010: 
‘If only we could have been left alone . . . poverty, rebellion, war, 
famine and plague. . . . What have we done to deserve this? Why 
have we had to suffer? Why?’ 

South Africa has been warned and Mr Keppel-Jones deserves 
much sympathy. Full press cuttings have been depressing even at 
this distance and he has had to live the experience. At the same time, 
he has somewhat forgotten that it is necessary to allow for the 
modern newsman’s principle that only ‘man bites dog’ is real 
‘news’, that the slow growth of relative enlightenment can never 
hit the headlines. The virulence of much of the reprehensible 
doctrine here exposed is in some part the reflex of that growth. It 
is impossible not to find oneself often wondering how the rank 
poison present in the South African system is ever to be drained 
off without such disastrous consequences as Mr Keppel-Jones 
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foresees. But Field-Marshal Smuts was undoubtedly right in a 
friendly warning against ‘the dangers of pessimism’ which I myself 
had from him many years ago. Pessimism is akin to defeatism, a 
danger into which the handful of Liberals assuredly need not and 
as surely must not run, just because, as this book rightly insists, 
South Africa stands part of a larger world. 
W. M. MacMILLan 
St ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS IN CHINA 


THUNDER Out or Cuina. By THEODORE H. WuiTE and ANNALEE JACOBY. 
New York: William Sloane Associates. $3.00. 1946. London: 
Victor Gollancz. 16s. 1947. 


HIS book is by two newspaper correspondents who were on 
the staff of the magazine Time during the war in China. It 
attracted much attention in America when first published in 1946, 
and called forth some counter-blasts (one of which was entitled 
‘Blunder out of China’) from reviewers who thought it less than fair 
to the Central Government of China and to President Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

First, let it be said that this is a very readable book, written in 
English that can be understood and enjoyed on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The authors are at their best in description. In the opening 
chapter, there is a cleverly drawn picture of Chonabing as the war- 
time capital. They call it ‘a point in time’: 


Men great and small, noble and corrupt, brave and cowardly, convened 
there for a brief moment; they are all gone home now. London, Paris, 
Moscow and Washington are great cities still, centres of command and 
decision . . . But Chungking was a function of war alone, a point in time; 
itis dead. ... 


Incidentally, we can enjoy a remark about the mosquitos in 
Chungking, from personal experience: ‘Americans claimed mos- 
quitos worked in threes; two lifted the mosquito net, while the third 
zoomed in for the kill.’ 

The story of the Japanese advance in 1944, first on Changsha, 
and then towards Kweiyang, is typical of much good descriptive 
writing. We who were in Chungking saw the danger that then 
threatened all Free China and the very existence of the Central 
Government. Why did the Japanese stop at Tushan on the borders 
of Kweichow province? The answer given here tallies with the 
conclusions to which we were led: that the Japanese objective was 
to drive a corridor from Hankow to Indo-China, to establish land 
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communications with the South. This excursion to the West was no 

art of their plan. ‘he few troops who came there in December 1944 
had no winter clothing. They retired, and we breathed again. 

The book has many studies of personalities: of T. V. Soong, 
Sun Fo, Chen Li-fu and H. H. Kung, of Stilwell, Hurley and 
Wedemeyer. Sometimes these character-sketches are unkind, and 
especially where the authors disagree with the policy of the man in 
question. One wonders if Ambassador Hurley was not entitled to 
a little less ridicule and a little more loyalty, even from independent 
American journalists. We read with astonishment (p. 234) that 
Hurley ‘confided’ to one of the authors that he had been negotiating 
with leading Communists. “Thereupon both authors hastened to the 
Communists to verify the story, and to learn what they had thought 
of Mr Hurley.’ 

When it comes to judgment, as opposed to mere description, we 
have to beware of accepting all the verdicts handed out with such 
assurance. Some have been proved wrong by later events, even 
within two years. For instance: 


The British were fighting two separate wars. In Europe, they stood with 
all honour for the freedom of humanity and the destruction of the Nazi 
slave system; in Asia, for the status quo, for the Empire, for colonialism 
(p. 146). 


This masterpiece of misjudgment occurs in reference to Burma, 
which the British are said to have insisted on reconquering to have 
it again as a colony, in contrast to American motives to make every- 
thing ‘clear and clean in Asia’. With British assistance and insistence, 
Burma is now an independent state; India, Pakistan and Ceylon are 
self-governing Dominions. 

If our authors can substitute catch-words for informed judgment 
in regard to Burma and India, can we rely on them for an inter- 
pretation of the political situation in China? In fairness, we must say 
that some of the mistakes and crudities, the repressions and brutalities 
of the Communists are admitted; nevertheless, they are lauded for 
their concern for the people. On the other hand, the authors have 
their knife into the Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-shek. (In passing, 
why is his given name spelt throughout as K’ai shek? A very little 
knowledge of the language would have shown that Kai shek is 
not aspirated. It is the Cantonese pronunciation of the mandarin 
Chieh shih.) A chapter is devoted to his career and the whole book 
is dominated by his personality. His weaknesses are exaggerated and 
exposed, while some rather grudging tributes are paid to his strength. 
Further, we are told that he was ‘harsh and ruthless, but he cloaked 
himself in the sanctity of a deacon; he became a devout and practising 
Methodist’. The inference is that Chiang is a hypocrite. We believe 
the verdict of history will not sustain this superficial judgment. 
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We look almost in vain for any mention of the work of the 
churches in China. There are one or two passing references—to the 
West China Union University, to the Roman Catholic Bishop 
Megan, to Dr Leighton Stuart, ‘a wise and dignified American 
missionary’ who became American ambassador. But the authors 
are either quite unaware of, or entirely oblivious to, the far-reaching 
influence and significance of the Christian Church and its Chinese 
members—which really means that they have missed what to us is 
the most moving and hopeful sign of God’s dealings with his Chinese 
people. 


RONALD Regs 
LONDON 


A GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S REMINISCENCES 
Tour oF Duty. By Sir STEwarT Symes. London: Collins. 12s. 6d. 1947. 


7 book of reminiscences and opinions by a distinguished 
British administrator abounds in topical interest. The author 
began his administrative career in the Sudan at a time when the 
Condominium Government was getting into its stride after the 
Dervish débdcle, and returned to end his career there as Governor- 
General during the second world war. During the first world war, 
he gained an intimate understanding of the Egyptian political arena 
and of many of its leading figures quite apart from his share in the 
Hejaz operations. Next he was vitally concerned with the inception 
of administrative policy in Palestine under the Mandate and gives a 
vivid picture of that country in the period immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities. After Palestine, Aden must have seemed 
a haven of rest, despite its climate: but this part of the story is 
enlivened by entertaining descriptions of several official ‘excursions’. 
In Tanganyika—to which his ‘tour of duty’ next took him—Sir 
Stewart had a very different situation to tackle, and one senses that 
his heart really lay farther north. Yet his experience of Arabs fitted 
him to face the tentative experiments in ‘indirect rule’ or ‘African 
Administrations’ in Bantu Africa with a salutary combination of 
sympathy and detachment. It is from this phase of his career, more- 
over, that he formulated his views on missions and their work, to 
which he devotes an entire chapter. His return to the Sudan as 
Governor-General prompts a masterly review of the Sudan Adminis- 
tration and the situation in that country at the beginning of the 
second world war; and the book ends with an able, if necessarily 
somewhat superficial, meditation on ‘African Prospect’, written 
from the perspective of retirement in the Union of South Africa. 
In a short Introduction, Sir Stewart tells how his experiences 
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as a rather impecunious day-boy at a private school composed 
largely of boarders gave him a sympathetic understanding of what 
has been termed an ‘inferiority complex’. That he ‘never lost’ this 
understanding is apparent throughout his book, for one of the 
salient qualities which seem to have marked his character and career 
is an appreciation of the feelings and outlook of groups and individuals 
who were up against authority, vested interests or rival factions— 
be they Sudanese progressives, Egyptian journalists, Zionist vision- 
aries, ‘T'anganyikan settlers or South African ‘blacks’. The other 
quality which stands out most vividly from these pages is character- 
istic of the true administrator—a balance and realism which are 
often conspicuously absent from the outpourings of enthusiasts who 
lack the restraint which springs from a sense of responsibility for 
good order and the general welfare. Sir Stewart certainly learnt 
to be a ‘broker in amity between mutually antagonistic sections of 
a local public’. It is these two qualities which give his musings on 
Arabs, Africans and missionaries their authority and value. 

It is, however, the chapter on missions and missionaries which 
will particularly interest readers of this Review. In it Sir Stewart 
sums up his mature conclusions, from the detached viewpoint of a 
Colonial Governor, of the value of missionary work. Of missionary 
educational achievements he remarks: 


It was almost inevitable . . . that an educational enterprise developed 
so rapidly and on so large a scale should have been tentative and not always 
well advised. Nevertheless, viewed from any angle, it represented a great 
achievement. 


Mission schools, according to the best Native opinion, had proved 
effectual ‘in combating savage and superstitious practices and in 
imparting new ideas of individual decorum and personal responsi- 
bility’ in a way that secular education could not rival, and the 
finished product of the better mission schools was unquestionably 
the best—the most intelligent and stable—of the young Africans 
he met: 


By comparison with their fellows they were outstanding in every way. 
The contrast presented by these young people was particularly impressive, 
seen in relation to reports of native fecklessness, inertia, and misconduct. 


The rapid, almost cataclysmic changes in Africans’ social and 
economic conditions tended, inevitably, to create ‘a kind of moral 
vacuum’. In the face of this situation a ‘reactionary opinion advocated 
. . . Official conservation of pagan authoritative sanctions as a bulwark 
against social anarchy’. But Sir Stewart’s conviction was that ‘it 
seemed reasonable to believe that the best—perhaps the only—hope 
for moral regeneration of these native peoples lay in a Christian 
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conversion’, for he realized that the missionary objective was some- 
thing far more radical than mere education. In spite, however, of 
the ‘controversy’ to which the conflict of “Christian principles with 
pagan customs’ inevitably gives rise, missions, in the main, ‘served 
as a rallying point for members of native communities already in 
process of dissolution . . . and constituted a civilizing agency of the 
first importance’. In the case of converts, ‘distinctively Christian 
influences’ in due course became apparent ‘in a new order of social, 
and particularly family, life; in more wholesome sex-relationships, 
and a rise in the status of women. . . . The advance of Christianity 
promoted by missionary agencies was proving to be a prime factor 
in a regeneration of these Bantu peoples’. 

While, however, all missionaries will appreciate this tribute to 
their work, they cannot but feel—as the author himself realizes— 
how inadequate such an attitude is. To those in whose hearts has 
dawned ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ’ there is but one message for a lost world—the 
message of Redemption, forgiveness and new life through Christ, 
crucified and risen. This message is inevitably a ‘civilizing influ- 
ence’, but it is far more: it is God’s final word to man—which 
must not only fill the moral vacuum of Africans breaking free from 
animism, but must equally claim the allegiance, and meet the 
clamant needs, of the Northern Sudan, Egypt and the Muslim world. 


J. N. D. ANDERSON 
CAMBRIDGE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


NaTIVE PEOPLES OF THE PaciFic WorLb. By Fe.ix M. Keesine. Illus- 
trated. Maps. New York: Macmillan. 15s. 1947. 


HIS introductory volume, which is now published for general 
reading, is a handbook prepared by Professor Keesing, of 
Stanford University, for the use of troops in the Pacific during the 
war. It is one of a series of publications inspired or undertaken by 
the Allies for the use of the home-born soldiering in strange lands; 
books which, had they been available in 1914-18, would have 
saved many lives, and avoided many sad mistakes and errors of 
treatment the memories of which still rankle. 

The book is one which can be confidently recommended to all 
whose calling or business or pleasure takes them to the greatest of 
the oceans; it is, moreover, a book which can be read with profit 
by those who know something of the area, and with more by those 
who think they do. Of particular value to all of us is the first chapter 
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where, under the title “Getting Acquainted’, Professor Keesing 
follows Menander and St Paul in teaching how evil communications 
corrupt good manners; and wisely remarks that ‘for all the skill a 
Westerner has in machine-age technology he finds himself incredibly 
stupid in these island places’. It is to be hoped, too, that this little 
book will reach the growing number of literate Polynesians, 
Melanesians and Micronesians, for they know little of the other 
fellow and his life; and, if it does, one hopes that they will understand 
its inclusion in a series whose ostensible purpose is International 
Wild Life Protection! 

There are a few statements the accuracy of which will be doubted 
by some of Professor Keesing’s readers, as they are by this reviewer: 

Page 5. ‘In the more advanced areas, especially the large depend- 
encies of the Western Pacific, the desire to throw off colonial control 
has been stirring strongly.’ Is there more than one? 

Page 27. Writing of the introduction of Islam into Malaysia: 
‘A group of Islamic missionaries called Sayyids, who claimed to be 
descendants of the Prophet, turned their attention to the Malaysian 
area.’ Descendants of the Prophet are called Sherifs; and neither 
Sheik Abdullah Arif, nor Jehan Shah, nor Ramat were Sayyids, 
ie., lordly ones. They were belligerent merchant-missionaries. 

Page 41. “The typical Pacific Island jurisdiction of to-day is 
headed by a Governor, or administrator, who rules with pomp yet 
efficiency on behalf of his home government.’ So far as the British 
Dependencies in the Pacific are concerned, they are ruled by a 
Governor with the advice of one or more councils on behalf of the 
people of the Dependency alone. Professor Keesing was brought up 
and educated in New Zealand; and he should know the position from 
the early history and the present status of that country. 


» Juxon Barton 
CHARLWOOD, SURREY 


SHORTER NOTICE 


China-Burma Vagabond. By Haron B. RatTensvry. (Illustrated. 
London: Frederick Muller Ltd. 15s. 1946.) This is an interesting 
tale by a wanderer who knows how to describe his wanderings. He 
was a vagabond in a part of the world where things were happening 
between August, 1939, and May, 1940. It is little short of miraculous 
that such a journey could have been accomplished at that time. 
The title ‘vagabond’ is perhaps an exaggeration since the missionary 
author travelled with a purpose. His general impressions, sub- 
stantiated by his day-by-day diary, enable the reader to see in a war 
setting these two great countries and the Church in the midst. 
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Woven into the vivid descriptions of scenery, people and places 
and into varieties of travel on roads and rivers and in the air, are 
certain findings which need emphasis these days. (1) We are one 
world through air travel, through common characteristics of peoples, 
through great human needs. (2) There is an unsung heroism in the 
lives of missionaries who carry on in the midst of anxiety, frustration, 
suffering for their friends, dangers from disease in lands where the 
principles of sanitation are sorely neglected, difficulties of travel 
and perils in cities and villages. In one year, one man had been twelve 
times in the hands of bandits. For seventeen years an American 
woman missionary had met no foreigner and spoken no English. 
(3) The oecumenical Church is coming into being in the Far East. 
In the days of war during the refugee treks, the Chinese found that 
the ‘Church though small is everywhere’. Any missionary possessed 
of ‘the grace of humility as well as the light of truth’ who travelled 
in China during the war experienced that friendliness and Christian 
fellowship which transcends all barriers. And the British soldiers 
who heard the Luskai in a little jungle church sing the Hallelujah 
Chorus know what the old words of the Te Deum, ‘The holy Church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledge Thee’, meant. 

To read this book and to look at the twenty-eight pictures, each 
one a work of art, is a delightful way to get a missionary education. 
It will be an education that enables one to see beneath the surface to 
the things that really matter and to find the ground of hope for 
Burma and China and the rest of this troubled world. 

R. M. C. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
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tPARTITION OF PALESTINE. Thomas } 
Hamilton. FPR, 1948 (Feb. 15), whole 
number. 412. 


tT ue Partition oF PALEsTINE: A LEssON 
IN Pressure Pouitics. Kermit Roosevelt. 
Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C.), 


126 
$2.50. 
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tInag. Charles A. Roach. 

(Oct.), 119-22. 414. 

THE Morat AND SPIRITUAL SITUATION 

IN Iran. John Elder. MW, 1948 

(Apr.), 100-12. 415. 

THE PROBLEM OF WESTERNIZATION IN 

Mopern Iran. T. Cuyler Young. 

Middle East fournal (Washington, D.C.), 

1948 (Jan.), 47-59. 4176. 

tLe Protérariat ALGERIEN. G. Letellier. 

Rythmes du Monde (Lyon), 1947 (s), 

31-60. 477. 

tMorocco Between East AND WEST. 

Robert Montagne. FA, 1948 (Jan.), 

360-72. 418. 

+tTHE Mopern Supan. Brigadier A. J. 

Knott. Quarterly Review (London), 

1947 (July), 419-22. 419. 

TYEMEN—SOUTHERN ARABIA’s MOUNTAIN 
WONDERLAND. Harlan B. Clark. 
National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1947 (Nov.), 631-72. 
420. 

+TuHE EvoLuTion oF TURKISH POLITICAL 
Institutions. Ellen Deborah Ellis. 
Current History (N.Y.), 1947 (Dec.), 
347-51. 421. 

TPo.iTicaAL GROWTH IN TuRKEY. Ellen 
Deborah Ellis. Current History (Phila- 
delphia), 1948 (Feb.), 95-9. 422. 

+America’s STAKE IN THE NEAR EAsT. 
Bayard Dodge. Vital Speeches (N.Y.), 
1948 (Feb. 1), 250-3. 423. 

See also 337 (Danish Orient Mission) ; 
497 (Christian Approach in Sudan). 


Africa (General) 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. 
Part I: Land and Labour. T. R. 
Batten. viii+178 pp. London : Oxford 


University Press. 3s. 6d. 1947. 424. 
A review is in preparation. 
Dre KaTHOLIsCHE KiRCHE IM NEUEN 


Arrika. Johann Beckmann. 
Ziirich: Benziger. 
15.80. 1947. 425. | 
A review is in preparation. 
+TuHe Next Stace. African 
(London), 1948 (Apr.), 99-106. 


West Africa 


‘om the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
& the Bast and Central Sudan) 


Tue PouiTicaL AND LEGISLATIVE HisTORY 


372 pp. 
Fr. 13 and Fr. 


Affatrs 
426. 





1948 (Jan.), 1-16. 413. 


or Liperia. Charles Henry Huberich. 
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2 vols. New York: Central Book Co. 
$30. 1947. 427. 

“A documentary history of the constitu- 
tions, laws and treaties of Liberia from the 
earliest settlements ... and a survey of 
the political and social legislation from 1847 
to 1944. 


THe Dawn Breaks. W. D. Grenfell. 
124 pp. Illus. London: Carey Press. 
Ss. 1948. 428 


The story of a missionary ’s work at Sfo 
Salvador, Portuguese Congo. 

Mep Tett oG Kano 1 AFRIKAS INDRE. 
Th. Mathiesen. _. Pp. ae 
De unges Forlag. 

Impressions from = 
Sudan mission (Nigeria). 
+TrRamninc OF WoMEN ‘TEACHERS IN 
Niceria. Gladys Plummer. Educa- 
tional Record a Ea D.C.), 1948. 
(Jan.), 50-5. 430. 

+NATIONALISM IN BritisH West AFRICA. 
Vernon McKay. FPR, 1948 (Mar. 15), 
whole number. 431. 

See also 342 (Albert Schweitzer). 


© fsld of of a banish 


Gast and Central Africae 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 
+Two Aspects OF RHODESIAN ECoNomy. 
1. Africa’s Industrial Revolution. Miles 
Thomas. 2. Rhodesian Farming and 
the van Riet Experience. P. G. Harris. 
African Affairs (London), 1948 (Apr.), 
89-98. 432. 
+Some REFLEXIONS ON East AFRICA 
To-pay. H. W. Foster. Anti-Slavery 
Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend (London), 
1948 (Jan.), 75-9. 433. 


+tA_ Great ArFricaN Projecr. Edith 
Tilton Penrose. Scientific Monthly 
(Washington, D.C.), 1948 (Apr.), 322-6. 
(Groundnuts Scheme.) 434. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
Wuen Smuts Goes. Arthur pel- 
Jones. 232 pp. Cape Town: eo 
Bookman. 12s. 6d. London: Victor 
Gollancz. 7s.6d. 1947. 435. 
See review, p. 348. 
+THe PosiTION OF THE AFRICAN IN SOUTH 
Arrica. Archbishop of Cape Town. 
IRM, 1948 (July), 273-84. 436. 
+KYRKOBILDNING OCH SYNKRETISM I 
Bantu-AFRIKA. Bengt Sundkler. Norsk 
Misjonstidsskrift (Oslo), 1947 (Oct.), 
224-37. 437. 
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Madagascar 
Guper 0G Fepre. Jorgen Ruud. 178 pp. 
Oslo: Aschehoug. Kr. 12.40. 1947. 


438. 
A study of gods and ancestors. 


America and the West Indies 


RuraL Lire in ARGENTINA. Carl C, 
Taylor. xx+464 PP. Illus. Maps. 
Baton Rouge, La. : 
University Press. $6. 

See review, p. 346. 


Cuaco Cuapters. Winifred Revill. 192 
pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. 1947. 440. 

The adventures of a missionary family 
among the Mataco Indians of Argentina. 

A TREASURY OF MEXICAN 
Frances Toor. xxxiv+566 pp. New 
York: Crown Publishers. $5. 1947. 

z. 
 % composite picture of the culture, 
artistry and dignity as found in the customs 
existing at the present time. 

Hicuway Across THE West _INpiEs. 
Herbert G. Lanks. xvi+197 pp. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. $5. 
1948. 442. 

ravel record, weaving in much informa- 
tion about native customs, life and beliefs. 


1948. 439. 


Foixways. | 





— 


~ 


Louisiana State | 





| 


+INDIANS AND Costa Rica. Doris Stone. | 


Bulletin of the Pan-American Union 
(Washington, D.C.), 1948 (Feb.), 61-9. 
443. 

+° Race’ RELATIONS WitHouT CONFLICT: 
A GUATEMALAN Town. John Gillin. 
American Journal of Sociology (Chicago), 
1948 (Mar.), 337-43. 444- 

{SOVEREIGNTY AND INTERDEPENDENCE IN 
THE New Wori_p: COMMENTS ON THE 
INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM. William 


Sanders. Department of State Bulletin 
(Washington, D.C.), 1948 (Feb. 8), 
155-84. 445. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including British New Guinea and 
Philippines) 

Native PEOPLES OF THE Pacrric Wor -p. 
Felix M. Keesing. xiv+144 pp. Illus. 
Maps. London: Macmillan. 155. 
1947- 

See review, P. 354. 

Do Kamo. La Personne et le Mythe dans 
le Monde Mélanésien. Maurice Leen- 
hardt. 255 pp. Paris: Gallimard. 


Fr. 295. 10947. 447. 
A review is in preparation. 
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Paroza’s Van Waropen. G. J. Held.] Set a Watcuman. fF. Christopher 

Leiden: E. J. Brill. f. 15. 1947. 448. Maddox. 128 pp. London: Inter- 
An ethnological study of a New Guinea vo Ammon ye 2s. 1948. 458. 


clan. 

+DEVELOPMENT IN New Guinea. James 
McAuley and H. Ian Hogbin. Far 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), oe (Feb. 25), 
48-50. 449. 

+FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING IN 
THE Puuitippines. Shirley Jenkins. 
PA, 1948 (Mar.), 33-45. 450. 


+THE PHILIPPINE ABACA INDUSTRY. ay 


J. Pilzer. Far —. Survey (N.Y 
1948 Sage 24), 71-4. 451. 

See also (S.-W. Parific Christian 
he aes 

The Jews 

Is Tu1is THe Way? A call to Jews. 
Walter Zander. 47 pp. London: 
Victor Gollancz. 1s. 1948. 45Ia. 


A Jew appeals to the Jews to face, critically 
and constructively, the realities of the 
situation in Palestine. 


JODEFOLKET OG PALESTINA. 
48 pp. Copenhagen: O. 
1947- 452. 

he Jewish people and Palestine. 

SITUATION D’IsRAEL. Premiére partie : 
Israél et nous. 2iéme partie: Judaisme 
et Christianisme. 3i¢me partie : Sion- 
isme 4itme partie: L’Inquiétude 
d’Israél. Catholicité au service de 
VEglise universelle (Lille), 1948 (jan.), 
whole number. 453. 

+THE SOCIOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
JewitsH COMMUNITY IN PALESTINE. S. N. 
Aisenstadt. Jewish Social Studies (N.Y.), 
1948 (Jan.), 3-18. 454. 


Axel Torm 
Lohse. 


Fields (General) 
Tour or Duty. Sir Stewart Symes. 


271 pp. London: Collins. 12s. 6d. 
1947. 455. 
See review, p. 352. 

Cuina-BuRMA VAGABOND. Harold B. 
Ratten - 269 pp. Illus. London: 
Frederick Muller Ltd. 15s. 1946. 456. 


See review, p. 355. 


Peopre in CoLonigs. Kumar Goshal. 
329 pp. New York: Sheridan House. 
$3:50, oo: 57. 

Studies the ‘why and how’ of foreign 
domination of colonies, the various struggles 
for political and economic freedom, and 
internal problems imperatively requiring 
solution. 





‘ound survey designed to promote 
pea or the Christian Mission, and to 
stimulate study of particular peoples and 
countries. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITERATURE. Edited by 
Joseph T. Shipley. 2vols. 571, 617 pp. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 
$12. 1946. 459. 

A survey of world literature. Arabic 
literature by Edward J. Jurji, Persian by 
Mehmed A. Simsar and Turkish by J. K. 
Birge. 

THE CHALLENGE OF Asia. Robert Payne. 
PA, 1948 (Mar.), 51-8. 460. 

+THE TREATY WITH JAPAN: A CHINESE 
VIEW. hang Hsin-hai. FA, 1948 
(Apr.), 505-14. 461. 

See also 48z (Monastic Possibilities in 
India and Far East). 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


De SCHEIDING DER SACRAMENTEN OP HET 
ZENDINGSVELD. J. H. Enklaar. 171 pp. 
srmenteen : Drukkerij Holland N. V. 
f. 375 947. 462. 

he pa A sm of the sacraments on 
the mission fields. 


Kerk Drijr ZENDING. J. van der Hucht. 
111 pp. The Hague: Boekencentrum. 
f. 2.40. 463. 
Manual for the promotion of missionary 
concern at the home base. 
+Towarps A THEOLOGY OF MISSIONS. 
Marcus Ward. IRM, 1948 (July), 249- 
55. 464. 
+KirKEN 0G Misjonen. H. B. Sigurdsen. 
Norsk Tidsskrift For Misjon (Oslo), 
1948 (Arg 2, Nr. 1), 34-44. 465. 
+MIssIONENS Maat: Fo.ket KRISTNET. 
Ny - Guinea — MIssIONAEREN Cur. 
ARBEJDSSYN OG INDsaTs. Axel 
Malmstram. Norsk Misjonstidsskrift 
(Oslo), 1947 (Oct.), 206-23. 466. 
See also 355 (J. C. Hornung). 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missicaaries. 


Look aT THE Missionary. Winburn T. 
mas. 61 pp. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 75 cents. 1947. 467. 


Attractive pamphlet indicating the variety 
of qualifications called for in present-day 
missionary work. 
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Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
+Tue Work oF THE CHRISTIAN CELL. 
Emile Cammaerts. Church Quarterly 
Review (London), 1948 (Jan.—Mar.), 


241-60. 468. 

See also 367 (Approach to Chinese In- 
tellectuals) ; 2 (Administration of 
Sacraments). 

Christian Education 


India 
+CuRIsTIAN Epucation. J. W. Sadiq. 
NCCR, 1948 (Feb.), 61-70. 469. 
— IN oUR Home. Carol Graham. 
9 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 
Sockety for India. 8 As. 1948. 470. 

A book of lessons, the second of a set of 
three, giving a general outline of the Life 
of Christ. 

Africa 


See 430 (Training Nigerian Women 
Teachers). 


Christian Literature 
‘TEACHING THE WorLD To Reap. Frank C. 
Laubach. x+246 pp. New York: 
—— Press. $2. 1947. 471. 


k on the organization, conduct 
on m8 of ha mee Br eden in the 
various foreign mission fields 


‘THE SHRINE OF A PEOPLE’sS Sem. Edwin 


W. Smith. 216 pp. New York: 
Friendship Press. $1.50 and $1. 
4 i: 472. 


he American edition of a notable 

“ account of the exploits of missionary trans- 

lators who dedicated themselves to making 
the Bible available in every tongue’. 


Rural 

THE SCIENCE OF RELATIONSHIPS. Report 
of a Conference on Rural Life at Home 
and Overseas held at High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, Herts, Jan. 7-10, 1947. 
59 pp. London, C.M. House, Salisbury 
Square: Rural Life at Home and Over- 
seas. 28. 1947. 473. 

+Rurat Lire at Home AND OVERSEAS. 
Kenneth “7 _— IRM, 1948 (July), 
295-300 

See also 349 fRoral Synthesis). 


1X. The Younger Churches 


+TRAINING AND MAINTENANCE OF THE 
CurisTIAN Ministry IN Cuina. T. C. 
Chao. IRM, 1948 (July), 256-63. 475. 
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tTHE THEOLOGICAL TASK BEFORE THE 
CuurcH In Inpia. L. W. Brown. 
NCCR, 1948 (Mar.), 114-21. 476. 

+De VoRMING VAN EEN INHEEMS PRre- 
DIKANTENCORPS IN INDIA. E. Jansen 
Schoonhoven. De Heerbaan (Amster- 
dam), 1948 (Feb.). 477. 

+THREE LEADERS OF THE SYRIAN CHURCH 
oF SoutH Inp1A. C.E. Abraham. IRM 
1948 (July), 285-91. 478. 

+THE Future oF CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY 
IN INDIA. Paul D. Devanandan. Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review (N.Y.), 1948 
(Mar.), 6-17. 479. 

+THE SoutTH- -WEST Paciric CONFERENCE. 


R. A. IRM, 1948 (July), 
301-6. 480. 

+PossIBILITEs MONASTIQUES AUX INDES ET 
EN “ORIENT. Dom Jean Dela- 


croix, O.S. B. Le Bulletin des Missions 
(Bruges), 1947 Lo goin Contempla- 
tion et Apostolat), 7-13. 481. 

+Une FoNnDATION MONASTIQUE EN TERRE 
pD’Istam. Le Bulletin des Missions 
(Bruges), 1947. (Supplément: Con- 

templation et Aposiolat), 14-29. 482. 

THE Worip CouNciL OF CHURCHES AND 
THE YOUNGER CHURCHES. Daniel 
Thambyrajah Niles. Christendom (N.Y.) 
1948 (Spring), 135-42. 483. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 


Unity 
Tue REUNION OF THE CHURCH. Lesslie 
Newbigin. 192 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 1948. 483a. 


A review is in preparation. 

PILGRIMAGE TO AMSTERDAM. H. G. C. 
Herklots and Henry Smith Leiper. 
90 pp. New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. $1. London: S.C.M. Press. 
a" 1947. 484. 

A broad statement on the purpose and 
plans of the forthcoming General Assembly 
of the World Council of Church 

PREVIEW OF AMSTERDAM. sansa McCrea 
Cavert. IRM, 1948 (July), 313-20. 
48 4a. 

+AGAIN—THE WITNESS OF THE WORLD 
CouncIiL or CHuRCHES. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. Christendom (N.Y.), 1948 
(Spring), 154-9. 485. 

{MOGELIJKHEDEN EN PERSPECTIEVEN IN 
HET OECUMENISCH GESPREK. H. van der 
Linde. Nederlands Theologisch Tijds- 
— Gene. 1948 (Apr.), 224- 
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¢CurisTiAN Unity tn Non-SACRAMENTAL 


Worsuir : A Symposium. Christendom 
(N.Y.), 1948 (Spring), 160-73. 487. 


+SAMARBEJDE PAA MISSIONSMARKEN. Poul 


Wandall. NMT, 1948 (1), 52-9. 488. 


Xt. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
Tue HEaTHENS: PRIMITIVE MAN AND 
His Rericions. William Howells. 306 
pp. Garden City, New York: Double- 
ay. $3.75. 1948. 489. 
ndicates something of the careful, 
thoughtful, pumpoots and socially satisfying 
in the native cults. 
THe MIssIONARY AND PRIMITIVE MAN. 
Gordon Hedderly Smith. 216 pp. 
Chicago: Van Kampen Press. $2.50. 


1947. 490. 5 
extbook for the study of primitive 
mental characteristics and religion. 


Religions of India 

Tue Sonc or Gop: Bxacavap-Gita. 
Translated by Swami Prabhavananda 
and agg ogy oo Isherwood. _Intro- 
duction by Aldous Huxley. 185 pp. 
London: Phoenix House. 6s. 1947. 491. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue BuracavapcitaA. S. Radhakrishnan. 
388 PP. London: Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 1948. 492. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 388 (indian Metaphysical 
Thought). 

Judaism 

Tue Jew IN A CHRISTIAN WorRLD ORDER. 
Arthur Jones. 96 pp. London : Church 
Missions to Jews. 28. 1947. 493. 

Study notes giving an up-to-date state- 
ment on the Jewish problem, and the 
Christian’s duty towards the Jews. 


fies UND PauLus zU JOSEPH KLAUSNERS 
RCHRISTENTUMS 


ARSTELLUNG DES U fs 
Werner Georg Kiimmel. udaica 
(Ziirich), 1948 (Apr.), 1-35. 4934. 


¢Bases DE L’ANTISEMITISME CHRETIEN. 
Jules Isaac. Christianisme Social (Paris), 
1948 (mars-avril), 120-41. 494. 

+Zur UserwINDUNG DES ANTISEMITISMUS. 
Bruno Benfey. Judaica (Ziirich), 1948 
(Apr.), 36-45. 495. 

+L ScHIsME DANS LE CADRE DE L’Econo- 
mig Divine. D. N. @hmen. Irénikon 
(Chevetogne, Belgium), 1948 (ler. 
trimestre), 6-31. 496. 

See also 340, 353 (Missions to Jews) ; 


367 
islam 


Tue a i. ” IsLAM IN 
THE SupaN. J. Spencer Trimingham 

A pp. London: Oxford University 
ress. 38 1948. 497. 

See review, p. 338. 


—— Lyall Nous. 5 searongage s o ed 
-el-Jalil. 57 pp. Bruges: Abbaye 
de Saint-André. Paris: Editions ps 
Cerf. 1947. 498. 


See review, p. 338. 


How To Lgap Mosiems To CurIST. 
George K. Harris. 108 pp. Phila- 
— “ neengen, 3 China Inland 
ission. $1.50. 78.6d. 1947. " 
A handbook sine a. ch 
Chinese Muslims in view, yet of value to all 
who work among Muslims. 


Visacks DE L’Istam. By Haidar Bammate 
(George Rivoire). 600 pp. Lausanne : 
Librairie Payot. Fr. 12.50. 1946. 500. 

A presentation of Islam in its various 
aspects for the general reader. The author 
seems unfamiliar with English works. Islam 
and Christendom are considered as two 
branches of the basic Mediterranean culture. 


IsLAM AND SOCIALISM. Mirza Mohammad 
Hussain. 441 Pp. Lahore: Muhammad 
Ashraf Press. 10. 1947. 502. 

Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, etc. 
contrasted with an Islamic conception of the 
new order, 


EcONOMICS AND IsLaM. Shaikh Mahmud 
Ahmad. 188 pp. Lahore: Mu- 
hammad Ashraf Press. Rs 4. 1947. 
502, 

The author proposes an economic system 
founded on the Koran, under which capital 
would be controlled but man would be free. 


¢TuHe Structure oF RELicious THOUGHT 
IN IstaM. H. A. R. Gibb. MW, 1948. 


I. The Animistic Substrate (Jan.), 
tea II. Muhammad and the Qur’an, 
(Apr.), 113-23. 503. 


THe TextTuaL History OF THE QuR’AN. 
Arthur Jeffery. Yournal of the Middle 
East Society (Jerusalem), 1947 (Spring), 
35-49. 504. 


tLa Science Evuropgenne pu Droit 
Mussutman. L. Milliot. Le Monde 
Non-Chrétien (Paris), 1947 (sept.), 307— 
20. 505. 


See also 390 (Islam in India); 402 
(History of Islamic Peoples); 482 
(Monastic Foundation in a Muslim 





453,(Situation of Israel). 


Land). 
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Secularism 
+Nicovas Berpyagv’s CrITIQUE OF Com- 
MUNISM. Matthew Spinka. IRM, 
1948 (July), 264-72. 506. 
COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 


West. Fulton J. Sheen. 247 pp. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
1948. 506a. 


A Roman Catholic view of Communism. 


General 
FROMHETSTYPER OG MHELLIGDOMMER I 


@st-Asta. I. Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 
232 pp. Oslo: Dreyer. Kr. 11 and 14. 
Cope: en: Gads Forlag. Kr. 9.50. 
1947. 597. 


A review is in preparation. 


Tue Worip’s GreaT Scriptures. An 
Anthology of the Sacred Books of the 


Ten Principle Religions. Edited by 
Lewis Browne. 559 pp. Illus. Maps. 
New York: Macmillan. $5. 1946. 
508. 


Of special interest to students of Islam is 
the section on the Islamic Scriptures. An 
introduction to Islam and an article on the 
Koran. Many quotations from 24 Suras. 


+Totem aNnp Tasoo: A REVALUATION. 
G. Parrinder. IRM, 1948 (July), 


307-12. 509. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Tue CurisTiAN Way IN Race RELATIONS. 
Ed. William Stuart Nelson. x+256 pp. 
New York: Harper. $2.50. 1948. 

zo. 
: Members of the Institute of Religion 
at Howard University, discuss the Christian 
ethic vis d vis the great social problem. 


ABBREVIATION OF 





CR == Chinese Recorder 

EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ = Evangelische ya tatial 

EWR =East and West R 

FA ——— yt 

FPR = For icy Reports 

IRM = International =e of goal 

CQ = Japan tian Quarterly 

MIR = Missi haft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Muslim World 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Castz, Ciass, AND Race. Oliver Cromwell 
Cox. xxxviii+624 pp. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday. $7.50. 1948. 
511. 

A study in social dynamics. 


ReEticious Liperty. Cecil Northcott. 
128 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. 6s. 
1948. 512. 

A review is in preparation, 

VRIJHEID VAN GODSDIENST EN DE VER- 
HOUDING VAN KERK EN StTaaT. J. M. J. 
Schepper. 94 pp. The Hague: 
Boekencentrum. f. 2.25. 1948. 513. 

‘ Freedom of worship and the relations of 
Church and State.’ 

+STaTEN SoM MiIsSIONSPROBLEM. Niels 

Buch. NMT, 1947 (4), 209-23. 514. 


+Le Massacre Curétien Sociat. Léonard 
Christianisme Social (Versailles), 
1948 (jan-fév. ), 5-19. 515. 
See also 431 (Nationalism in British West 
Africa) ; 494, 495 (Antisemitism). 


XIll. Hortatory and Practical 


REFLECTIONS OF THE Spirit. Winnifred 
Wygal. 200 pp. New York: Women’s 
Press. $2. 1948. 516. 

Meditations of unusual scope and insight, 
with space after each for the reader’s own 
written reflexions. 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 


De HEERBAAN. General review of missions. 
No. 1. Jan. 8. Published by the 
Nederlandse endingsraad (Dutch 
Missionary Council), Herengracht 368 
Amsterdam. Issued monthly. Annual 
subscription: fl. 5. 517. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NCCR Nt Christian Council Review 
ndia 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA == Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk aft voor Dain 

TZM = ewe voor Zendii tenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Dominion 

ZMR 


= Zeitschrift fiir Missionshunde und 
ig haft 





When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


hen readers cannot secure listed books eg rhe in forei 
Publica 


When 
fer those published in North America, to the 


cou ntries, 
partment, 


plication may be made, 


tions awed Missionary 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and og those published in Great Britain, to the 


Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate , Londen, S.W.1 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 














The International Missionary Council.—The sudden passing of Miss 
MarcarRet Wrong, on April 11th, at the C.M.S. station at Gulu, Uganda, 
deprives the officers of the IMC of a greatly loved colleague who, in the course 
of her work as secretary of the International Committee on Christian Litera- 


| ture for Africa, contributed much, with her =~ of imagination, fellowship 
0 


and sympathy, to the accomplishment of the Council’s activities. The gaiety 
and vitality which she brought to her task will remain an outstanding memory. 
A service in thanksgiving for her life, held at St Edmund-the-King, Lombard 
Street, London, on May 7th, was widely attended by her many friends and 
associates, both African and European. 

The Council is at present enjoying the co-operation of Mrs C. A. Snow, 
who is carrying on Miss Wrong’s work in Edinburgh House, pending the 
appointment of her successor. 

A welcome visitor to Edinburgh House in the past quarter has been the 
Rev. Dr Henprik Kraemer, of the Netherlands, with whom the officers 
of the Council in London have had valuable consultations. 

The Rev. Dr B. G. M. SunpkuEr, Research Secretary of the IMC, reports 
that the Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation and the British Colonial Office 


_ have agreed to finance research into the documentary material on African 


Marriage and Family, in which the IMC is to co-operate. An executive 
committee has been set up, representative of the International African 
Institute, the International Missionary Council, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Royal Anthropological Society, the Society of Social Anthropologists 
and the Colonial Office. 

The Rev. Dr J. W. Decker returned to New York in April from his visit 
to the Philippines, Siam and China. 

The Rev. Norman Goopa.t returned to London at the end of March 
from a visit to India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Australia and New Zealand. 


China.—The report of the NCC committee on student evangelism indi- 
cates that in most of the universities in which student evangelism centres 
are established there is a total student population of two to three thousand. 
Membership of the Christian fellowships making regular use of the centres 
is about three per cent of that total, though it is evident from the large 
attendance at the open meetings that a far greater number are touched by 
the centre programmes. The centre libraries are greatly in demand, since 
few government universities have much up-to-date literature on the Christian 
faith. Gifts of books and magazines are greatly appreciated. 

i 
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At a recent meeting of the American Board for Medical Aid to China 
and the United Service to China, a budget was agreed to for five Christian 
colleges: Cheeloo, Mukden, St John’s, West China and Lingnan. They 
will obtain funds, equipment and fellowships abroad on an equal basis with 
government medical colleges, subject to agreement in the United States. 


Land has been purchased and plans are under way for the establishment | 








of a model agricultural leprosy colony, the first of its kind throughout China, | 


at Hangchow, Chekiang Province. The project is to be sponsored jointly } 


by the American Mission to Lepers and the Mission to Lepers, of London, 
and will have the strong backing of Chinese Christians of Hangchow. Dr 
SrepPHEN D. Stourton, director of the C.M.S. hospital at Hangchow, will have 
supervision of the project. Land for the new colony is being given by Mr 
K. L. Dzen and other members of the Christian community. 

A small institution-type leprosy unit of seventy-five patients exists at 
Hangchow at the present time, the oldest in China under Christian auspices 
(established fifty-eight years ago) and the only one in Chekiang Province. 
The new colony will have accommodation for two hundred patients and will 
follow the pattern of ‘ Happy Villages’ successfully established in India (at 
Chandkhuri) and Nigeria (at Garkida). On a fertile tract of two hundred acres 
25 miles outside the city, the Hangchow ‘ Happy Village ’ will offer normal 
community living conditions for the patients, and through the development 
of craft industries, animal husbandry and scientific farming, will eventually 
become self-supporting and self-sufficient. The plan also provides for the 
use of the Hangchow ‘ Happy Village’ as a demonstration and teaching 
centre for a leprosy training programme to be set up as part of the Hangchow 
Provincial Medical College with the aid of a substantial subsidy from American 
Christians through the American Mission to Lepers. It is hoped that the 
Hangchow colony can become a model for the establishment of similar 
colonies much needed in other provinces of China, particularly Kwantung, 
Fukien, Shantung, Yunnan and Kweichow. 

Mr Myron C. Terry has been appointed Distribution Manager of the 
Council of Christian Publishers, the organization which replaces the United 
Christian Publishers. 


Indo-China.—The 1947 report of the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
indicates that while no mission property in Indo-China has been destroyed, 
looting has been widespread, and nearly every building needs extensive 
repair. In the Viet Nam fields of Tonkin, Annam and Cochin-China disturbed 
conditions still prevailed at the time of the report, with travel restricted to 
convoy or air. The civilian population in the country districts has suffered 
intensely both from war hazards and from food shortage and disease. CMA 
missionaries are, however, back at work in all the Alliance mission fields. 
In Laos, transportation to the interior is described as ‘ difficult and dangerous’, 
but the situation as regards evangelism is encouraging. Native Christians 
have brought word to Luang-Prabang ‘of many who are on the point of 
turning to the Lord in a region not far from the town where, previous to the 
missionaries’ return on furlough, there were no Christians’. 

In Cambodia the Bible School at Battambang has been reopened. Bible 
translation and revision work has been continued, and the Gospel of 
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St Matthew is now ready for press. Official government authorization has 
been given for three evangelistic bands of Bible School students to tour the 
province of Kandal. A tour by bicycle and car, undertaken by two Vietnamese, 
a Chinese and a Cambodian over three-fourths of the province of Kampot, 
with the help of a CMA missionary, selling tracts and scriptures, has met with 
a remarkable response. 

From Tonkin it is reported that refugees from the capital city of Hanoi 
have returned in considerable numbers, though in an area where evangelistic 
work has been greatly dislocated by heavy fighting and political confusion, 
rehabilitation of the Christian community has proceeded more slowly. The 
work in Central Annam was disrupted by the enforced evacuation of towns 
and villages, most of the people taking refuge in the mountains. Conditions 
are now more normal, and from Tourane it is reported that the work of the 
churches is in full swing again. For the whole country the report is one of a 
church that has passed through trial and affliction and has in general stood 
the test. It is estimated that more than a thousand believers were baptized 
in 1947. 


Africa.—Literacy work in Liperia and Bete1an Conco has brought 
these expressions from workers in those areas which Dr Lavugacu visited in 
February, March and April. Mr J. OnRNEMAN, General Secretary of the 
Congo Protestant Council, writes: ‘The campaign certainly was a success. 
We had the pleasure of having Government representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Education in the first and last sessions. It was an interesting coinci- 
dence that the Government, itself, had plans for a literacy campaign for 
adults in the colony, and there is reason to believe that Dr Laubach’s method 
may be considered carefully in this connexion.’ 

Bishop Wiiuis J. Kiva, of Liberia, said of the Laubach party’s work 
there, ‘ No visitor to this part of the world has so gripped the imaginations or 
kindled the enthusiasms of so many different groups, in so short a time, as 
has Dr Laubach. . . . I cannot conceive of any single piece of work we are 
doing in Liberia that has larger possibilities of good to as many people as that 
being promoted by the World Literacy Committee.’ 

Of the follow-up of the January visit to Smmrra Leong, the Rev. R. A. 
Jounson, of the National Christian Council, says: ‘As the primers and 
literacy have spread this year into some of the remoter chiefdoms, they have 
already resulted in requests for mission work. It seems as though the Chris- 
tian literature prepared for the strengthening of the faith of those already 
Christian is also going ahead of the missions as an evangelist. I hope the 
missions will be equal to this new opportunity and challenge.’ 

At a recent meeting of the NyasaLanp Christian Council at Blantyre, 
important discussions took place on the most urgent needs of the missionary 
enterprise in Nyasaland. Much emphasis was laid on the importance of the 
Nyasaland Christian Council Centre and the whole-time secretaryship which 
the Council has in view, and which it is expected will be set up in Blantyre, 
to provide, in addition to headquarters for the Council and a home for the 
secretary, a book depot and distribution centre for Christian literature, a 
library and a reading room. Attention was also given to the need for a 
Christian rural training centre somewhat on the lines of that set up by 
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Mr KennetH D. Prior in Nigeria, adapted to local conditions. Plans for a 
women’s training centre, outlined by a missionary of the Church of Scotland 
mission, are also under consideration, more especially to assist village women 


who have been deserted as a result of the migrant labour situation which is so 
destructive of African family life. 


The executive committee of the Christian Council of Sour AFRICA has | 


decided to hold a national conference in connexion with the next full meeting 
of the Christian Council, in 1949. The subject of the conference is to be 
Religious Education, in view of the urgency of the problem, which South 
Africa shares with other parts of the world, of ‘ the widespread ignorance of 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith among young people, and the dis- 
turbing attitude to the Church adopted by many who come from our mis- 
sionary educational institutions to-day ’. 


India and Pakistan.—In planning the policy and activity of the National 
Christian Council in the new constitutional framework of India, emphasis 
is laid on the need to keep in the closest possible touch with the Union Indian 
Government and with the Government of Pakistan. The utmost importance 
is attached to the discussions of Bishop 8. K. Monpot and Mr E. C. Barry 
in Delhi in August last with the Christian members of the Constituent 
Assembly and with other Indian leaders on the question of religious liberty, 
and their visit is reported to be showing very fruitful results. The executive 
committee of the NCC has recommended the appointment of a standing 
committee on religious freedom. The ‘ message to all Christian people in 
India and Pakistan ’, issued by the executive committee, offers a reminder, 
in connexion with the obligation to evangelize, that ‘ our evangelism needs 
to be reinforced by our life and conduct . . . the effectiveness of our witness 
will depend very largely upon the level of the spiritual and moral life of our 
community, and this must be assisted and strengthened by discipline, prayer, 
study of the Bible, worship and sharing’. 

The work of the NCC relief committee in Delhi and in other areas has 
covered medical relief, recreational work, educaticnal work and occupational 
therapy. In Delhi, the executive committee report records, ‘ work has been 
carried on in five camps: two Muslim and three non-Muslim’. The NCC 
was able to secure the help of over 200 young men and women from the 
churches, hospitals and schools in Delhi, as well as the Friends’ Service Unit, 
the YMCA and the YWCA. 

The NCC Christian Home Committee, under the leadership of Mrs Bryce, 
is planning research projects in two subjects: intermarriage and the employ- 
ment of married woman. 

The area reports presented at the Central Youth Committee held at 
Nagpur in February recorded increasing activity to bring young people into 
participation in the life of the Church. There was some evidence of the need 
to work out programmes of Christian service which will unite more of them 
with the Church. ‘They need a mixed diet’, the secretary for Mid-India 
reports, ‘ of inspiration, teaching and activity.’ 

Limitations of space preclude a detailed account of the provincial area 
reports submitted to the India Literature Fund executive committee at its 
annual meeting at Allahabad in January, but it may be indicated that the 
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secretary’s general observations revealed that, in spite of shortage of paper 
and of rising printing costs, the record of publications showed a much healthier 
situation than in the two previous years. The total number of books pub- 
lished in 1947 (in fifteen areas) was 105, as compared with 67 in 1945 and 
32 in 1946. 

The new headquarters of the NCC, Bishop’s Lodge, Nagpur, in addition to 
providing residential accommodation for Dr R. B. Manikam and office 
premises for the secretariat, is also to include a library and a guest house. 

The 1947-1949 Directory of Churches and Missions in India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon has now been published and is obtainable from the NCC, 
Bishop’s Lodge, Nagpur. 

We record with much regret the death on February 3rd of Dr Joun 
GoHEEN, for many years Principal of Sangli Industrial and Agricultural 
School and a noted specialist on extension work in villages. He had suc- 
— Dr HicernsotTuam as Principal of the Agricultural Institute at 
Allahabad. 


North America.—‘ One World in Christ’ is the title under which the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America is embarking upon its 
‘Programme of Advance’. The Conference is setting out to present that 
programme to its various communions ‘ through interlocking denominational 
meetings held simultaneously in a series of key cities across the United States 
and Canada’. The whole campaign is based upon the conviction that ‘ even 
for the earnest Christian there is an obvious need to make vivid to their 
imaginations and reasonable to their minds the work of foreign missions, by 

resenting a true picture of the need of mankind for Christ and for the Christ- 
ike ministry to all of life in which foreign missions seek to embody their 
message, and also a well-conceived, integrated programme making clear what 
the mission boards would do with the greater resources of money and candi- 
dates for missionary service for which they are asking their churches’. The 
first formal presentation of the programme will be at the Foreign Missions 
Assembly to be held at Columbus, Ohio, October 6th-8th, where 3500 dele- 
gates will have presented to them the world situation and the need of the 
peoples of the world for Christ and, in the light of that need, the increased 
response required of the churches of North America both in life and in 
treasure. 

Two new members have been added to the staff of Agricultural Missions, 
Inc. (i) The Rev. Epwarp Krusen Ziecuer, well known to many mission- 
aries through his books, Rural People at Worship and A Book of Worship for 
Village Churches, has become Consultant on Rural Worship. He will direct 
the Workshop on Rural Worship to be held at Bridgewater College, Bridge- 
water, Va, July 19th-30th. (ii) Mr J. Merze Davis, for sixteen years Director 
of the Department of Social and Economic Research and Counsel of the 
International Missionary Council, has assumed responsibility for a programme 
of research in rural missions. 

Two new books have recently been published by Agricultural Missions, 
Inc.: Family Life in West China, by Dr Irma Hicusauen. Book I deals 
with various aspects of Family Life, book II with The Service Programme 
and book III with Research Tools and Techniques. The Rural Church in 
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China, by Dr Frank Witson Price, represents the most comprehensive 
and detailed study yet made on the subject. No aspect of the rural church 
has been omitted from consideration. 

The following courses for rural missionaries are to be given during the 
year 1948-9: Sept. 20th, 1948-June 7th, 1949—Special One-Year Rural 
Training Course for Missionaries at Cornell University. Jan. 4th-28th— 
Cornell Winter Course for Missionaries. Feb. lst-11th—Eatension Education 
Seminar, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Mar. 31st- 
May 9th—Seminar on Home and Family Life Education, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit. Mar. 25th-May 6th—Scarritt College Short-Term Course at the 
Rural Centre in Crossville, Tenn. July 19th-30th (approximate date)— 
Workshop on Rural Worship. For additional information address: I. W. 
Moomaw, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Christian Missions, Inc., the General Secretary, the Rev. E.H. 
JOHNSON, and other travelling representatives commented on the increasing 
responsiveness of students to good missionary presentation. While there 
has been a serious lack of missionary education at the student level, large 
numbers of individual students are interested in Christian missions and 
enquiring about ways in which they can express their Christian faith on 
definite and concrete lines to meet world needs. In order to meet the increas- 
ing needs of this renewed missionary activity, the S.V.M. Board has approved 
plans to build up its headquarters staff by the addition of an assistant secre- 
tary and an educational secretary and to add regional secretaries to promote 
its work across the country. 

The Committee on Missionary Personnel of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference held a conference at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, March 5th-6th, 
attended by board secretaries, board members, nationals, furloughing mission- 
aries and representatives of various institutions in North America where 
missionaries are being trained. The purpose of the conference was to consider 
ways and means of recruiting the number and types of missionaries needed, 
and the training to be given to such missionaries. The programme had such 
a wide scope that it was impossible to give as much attention to most of the 
questions as they needed. Consequently, many in the group asked that a 
similar conference be held at the time of the next Annual Meeting of the 
Foreign Missions Conference. 

During April and May three British representatives of medical missions 
visited North America: Dr Harotp G. ANDERSON, the medical secretary of 
the CMS, was invited by the International Congresses on Tropical Medicine 
and Malaria to read a paper before the Public Health Section on the work of 
medical missions in tropical areas. Dr Anderson also participated in the 
Annual Conference on Medical Missions (May 6th-9th) held in Washington 
by the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work; and on April 28th 
reported on the scope and activities of the various medical committees under 
the aegis of the IMC before the Council of the World Medical Association. 
Dr Rosert CocHRANE, a member of the staff of Vellore Christian Medical 
College and Director of the Chingleput Leprosarium (Government of Madras), 
came to Havana under the auspices of the Mission to Lepers as a representa- 
tive at the International Conference on Leprosy, which was held April 3rd- 
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11th. He was also invited to read a paper before the International Con- 

s on Tropical Medicine and Malaria at Washington (May 10th-18th). 
He and Dr Evcens R. KELLERSBERGER conducted a symposium on leprosy 
at the annual conference on Medical Missions. Dr Net Fraser, medical 
adviser for China to the British and American missions to lepers, participated 
in the Leprosy Conference at Havana and later (April 15th) spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Christian Medical Council. 

Reports of observances of the World Day of Prayer on Febuary 13th, 
have already been received from China, Japan, Burma, Iran, Angola, Algeria, 
Sierra Leone, New Zealand, Hawaii, Peru, Greece, Turkey, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Canal Zone and Norway. Offerings from observances in the United 
States to date total $180,000. They are divided evenly between home and 
foreign mission projects. 

The annual meeting of the India Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference was addressed by Bishop J. W. Pickett of Delhi, India, the Rev. 
ALEXANDER McLeisu, of World Dominion, who has just spent an extended 

riod in India, and Miss ELzanor Rivett, retiring Principal of the Women’s 
Ghristian College, Madras. The Rev. Raymonp Dun ey, of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, was re-elected chairman of the 
committee. Canon Leonarp A. Drxon, of Canada, is vice-chairman. 

The first shipment of relief supplies was sent to Yugoslavia by Church 
World Service, Inc., in March, following a recent agreement with the Yugoslav 
Government. The shipment consisted of clothing and shoes to aid the 
students and faculty at the Orthodox Seminary at Belgrade. A new film 
strip, entitled Delayed Pilgrims, has been produced on 35mm. film, telling 
about the suffering and hardships of the displaced persons overseas. Prints 
of the film will be loaned free on request or may be purchased for $1. A 
Joint Council on the Resettlement of Displaced Persons was formed by the 
Church World Service Committee on Displaced Persons, the United Service 
for New Americans, financed through the United Jewish Appeal, and the 
National Catholic Resettlement Council. In addition to intensifying their 
traditional co-operation on a national scale, the three agencies will stimulate 
local inter-group co-operation on the part of their affiliated organizations in 
communities throughout the country. Church World Service has aided 
1900 homeless people from displaced persons camps of Europe to come to 
America since mid-1946. Reports from church officials in Czechoslovakia 
assert that a shipment of supplies from America has been delivered without 
interference since the recent change in the Czech Government and that the 
interdenominational relief and reconstruction programme will be continued. 
Dr Rozgsins W. Barstow, who recently returned from an early spring tour of 
Europe, asserted that the forces of good-will and Christian brotherhood and 
service are at work in every place, relieving want, restoring morale and 
stressing the spiritual values of life which even tragic misfortune cannot 
destroy. He said that everywhere he found expressions of gratitude for the 
help that has been given by the churches of America. 


Great Britain.—The Rev. Srantey Drxon, secretary of the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies, returned in April from a visit to India, Ceylon 
and China, In addition to consultations with a large number of national clergy 
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and missionaries, and with leading Christian laymen, his engagements in 
India included attendance at the first Synod of the Church of South India, 
and in China a meeting of the Nanking Advisory Committee of the British 
United Aid to China, of which Madame Chiang Kai-shek is a member. 

The Conference of British Missionary Societies held a combined meeting 
of its standing committee, home base and visual aids committees to meet the 
American Survey Deputation which was on its way home from a visit to 
Japan, China, Korea, the Philippines, Siam, Malaya, India and Egypt, after 
investigating the possibilities of audio- and visual-aid programmes. The 
account given by members of the deputation suggested that there was a great 
future in the field of both pictorial and radio methods of evangelism, though 
the impression was gained that in many areas motion pictures offer too rapid 
a presentation of the Gospel story for non-Christian audiences. The demand 
for still pictures presented more slowly would continue. Much emphasis was 
laid on the importance of training national Christian workers for this new — 
field of work. 

An unofficial meeting of representatives of Jewish missionary societies | 
interested in Palestine was convened in London on April 5th under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. R. C. Macanna, to consult on possible emergency 
action on behalf of Hebrew Christians in Palestine. Steps were taken to ensure 
contact (through the appropriate missionary bodies on the spot) with the 
Director of Migration in Palestine on behalf of Hebrew Christians desiring 
facilities to leave that country ; and also to get in touch with the Bank of 
England in the matter of the transfer of funds to Hebrew Christians wishing 
to remain. 


AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF NaTIONAL MIssIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 
REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL Missionary CounciL, 1944-6 





Average 1932 
1944 1945 Average reduced to rate of 
dollars ! exchange 








Australia . ° -| 4 254,000 231,790 273,0002 252,930 | $1,230,899 | $4.86656 


Belgium . " a os No report oe te 
Denmark . ‘ ‘ a 558,437 | 1,486,643 | 3,251,536 | 1,765,5383 482,097 -268 
Finland . ‘ % oe as No report + $s es 
France . : ; . |21,769,6614/ 10,490,931 |28,810,000 | 20,356,8643 797,378 .03917 
Germany . b : ‘ aa e No report aes os oe 
Great Britain . . 2,541,506 | 2,690,175 | 2,859,125 | 2,696,935 | 13,124,795 4.86656 
Latin America 5 ‘ $ 4,569,857 | 5,231,320 | 5,551,082 5,117,419 5,117,419 és 
Netherlands . > <5 No report ae y oe 
New Zealand . ‘ 64,325 67,508 91,658 74,497 362,544 4.86656 
North America 6 ‘ 20,793,167 |25,408,930 |31,579,187 | 25,927,094 | 25,927,094 os 
Norway . . > ° os a No report - “a 

South Africa ° es 2s No report? os te ai 
Sweden . - . - | 5,165,000 | 5,469,018 |10,527,500 7,053,8393 1,890,428 .268 
Switzerland ° ° . | 1,771,084 | 1,884,700 | 2,095,368 1,917,050 369,990 .193 


























1 Rate of exchange at 1932 par. 

2 Includes work among the Aborigines. 

3 Average affected by the war years. 

4 This figure covers the years 1940-4. 

5 These figures cover both bers and non bers of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America at work in Latin America. 

6 These figures also include the major portion of work in Latin America. 

7 Because the ‘ mission church ’ and the ‘ home church ’ are so closely related, it is impossible to compile © 
missonary expenditure figures accurately. 
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An Inheritance to Win In the Power of the Spirit 


A graphic survey of C.M.S. work through Written in the belief that a new discovery of, 
the years, together with the implications of and surrender to, the Holy Spirit is the most 
the present situation. Illustrated by maps, pressing need of the Church. By the Bishop 
diagrams, and photographs. é of Worcester. 
By P. L. Garlick. 2/6, by post 2/9 
1/-, postage 2d. 
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Programme Published by Edinburgh House Press. A 
survey of the world-wide mission and wor! 
et ae eS oe of the Christian Church, written in the light 
princi (ee ings during Jubilee year and of the Whitby Conference. By Latourette 
notes on speakers. j and Hogg. 
Price to be announced. 3/6, by post 3/9 
* All orders to 
The Manager, Publishing Dept., Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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For children learning English in Africa 


AFRICAN LIFE READERS — 


Almost all African 
children who are 
learning to read 
English are probably 

also learning to 
speak it for the first 

time, and the African Life 
Series of school books has 
been based on an under- 
standing of this factor. 
Written exclusively for 
African children, the series 
teaches them to read and 
speak the new language in 
terms of their own life and 
familiar surroundings. 


DIRECT METHOD 


The method lying behind the Readers 
is based upon the principles of see, say, 
do. In the Primer, for instance, when 
learning action words such as go, sit, 
stand, the children must perform the 
action that the word signifies, repeat- 
ing it and reading it on a wall card, 
at the same time. Questions requiring 
verbal answers again encourage pupils 
to speak the words they learn. To help 
teachers whose experience in this field 
may be limited, a Teachers’ Manual 
accompanying the series discusses the 
presentation of material, and contains a 
plan for teaching phonetics. 


VOCABULARY AND GRADATION 


The vocabulary of the African Life 
Readers reflects the natural environ- 
ment of the children who use them. 
Through the four books a carefully- 
planned system of gradation is followed, 
employing an unusual amount of repeti- 
tion, which, in past experience, has 
proved to be one of the main features 
contributing to the success of these 
widely used Readers. 





USING ILLUSTRATIONS 


Children all the world over love picture; 
and the series contains almost as ma 

as 200 in its pages. These have mor 
than ornamental value; each one imi 
closely connected with the reading matter jm 
and is planned to arouse interest andj 
curiosity, thus opening the door to actu 


reading. In the latter part of the course, 
when the pupil is learning more words,| 
he: is encouraged to “tell about the’ 
pictures ’—an activity that helps him 
to acquire the habit of thinking i 
English. Like the reading matter, the 
pictures depict the life that is familia 
to the African child, and those parts of 
it that he enjoys. 


Prices ( 
The Primer, 1s. 3d. First Reader, 1s. 6d. 
Second Reader, 1s.9d. Third Reader, 1s. 9d. 
Teachers’ Manual, 2s. 3d. 





FILL IN NOW! 


To GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Please send me, post free, “er of the 
African Life Readers. ‘2 


Name 


School Address ..» 
oo 
se) 
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